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THE NEW REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 
IN LATIN 

As reported in the recent Newsletter of the 
Catholic Classical Association of Greater New 
York, members of that organization were priv- 
ileged to hear at their Fall Meeting, October 
14, 1961, a witty and stimulating lecture by 
Dean Harry L. Levy, of Hunter College in the 
Bronx, on the new New York State Regents 
Examinations in Latin. The guest speaker had 
played an important part in the shaping of the 
new regulations in his capacity as consultant 
to the committee which worked out and re- 
commended the new “Regents.” From Dean 
Levy’s presentation and from the detailed and 
lucid explanations offered during the general 
discussion period by a representative of the 
State Education Department, Mr. Anthony S. 
Fiorella, Associate in Foreign Languages Ed- 
ucation, there emerged the following picture of 
the situation in the state of New York effec- 
tive June 1962. 
State-Wide Examinations in Latin II 

The only ‘Regents’ examination in Latin 
administered by the State Education Depart- 
ment on a state-wide basis (with test papers 
printed and distributed by Albany, to be admin- 


istered in all schools on the same date as de- 
signated by the State Education Department) 
will henceforth be at the end of the second 
year of Latin. Teachers and administrators 
will be given (probably in January 1962) a 
specimen sample of the examination in order 
to obtain some idea of the contents (the actual 
Regents examinations are, of course, a closely 
guarded secret until the date of the examina- 
tion). It is anticipated that the test will be con- 
structed as follows: 


Question 1. Two passages for translation 
Latin to English, each worth 20%: total credit 
40%. 

Question 2. Grammar pattern change exer- 
cise: credit 10%. 


Question 3. Comprehension questions (all in 
Latin, multiple choice answers): credit 20% 


Question 4. Questions on points of gram- 
mar (multiple choice answers): credit 10%. 


Question 5. Derivation: credit 10%. 


Question 6. Culture in content: credit 10%. 
There will be no English to Latin composition. 
The emphasis on grammatical pattern changes 
and questions phrased in Latin aimed at ans- 
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wers in Latin, will bring about significant chan- 
ges in the method of teaching Latin. 
Regents Certificates for Latin III - IV 

The making up of the examinations in the 
other years (except the second year) will be 
left entirely in the hands of the individual 
schools and teachers. As long as they comply 
with the model type examinations suggested by 
the State Education Department, students tak- 
ing these examinations will continue to receive 
the Board of Regents certificate (Latin Three 
Years and Latin Four Years) upon the proper 
certification of their school principal as to the 
successful completion of these tests. Teachers 
and administrators will receive from the State 
Education Department (probably in January 
1962) model type examinations for different 
levels of accomplishment to have the time nec- 
essary to become acquainted with these new 
examinations. Any deviations from these models 
must be submitted for approval to the Division 
of Educational Testing, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, New York. As in the past, the 
State Education Department will exercise con- 
trol over all examinations by calling on indivi- 
dual schools for the examination booklets of 
their pupils and by re-checking their grading. 
Liberalization of Syllabus. 

The construction of the various examinations 
on different levels (tabulated below) points to 
significant liberalization of the syllabus (leav- 
ing it up to individual schools and teachers 
whether they prefer to read prose or poetry in 
the third and fourth year of Latin), emphas- 
izing oral reading and dictation (either in the 
restored system of pronunciation or in the Ital- 
ian system), and bringing back into the Regents 
examinations fitting recognition of the effort 
and labor of training the student’s memory. 
The State Education Department welcom?s con- 
structive criticism on the part of the teachers 
and administrators and expects to introduce 
from time to time necessary changes and mod- 
ifications of the present set-up. 


MODEL TYPE EXAMINATIONS FOR THE 
LEVELS (EXCEPT LATIN II) AS 
SUGGESTED BY THE NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
LATIN I 
5% 
5% 
25% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 


. Oral reading 
2. Dictation 
3. (a) Latin to English translation passage 
(b) Latin to English translation passage 
. Grammar pattern change 
. Testing comprehension (questions in Latin, 
multiple choice answers) 
5. Grammar, completion (multiple choice) 
7. Derivation 


8. Latin application (abbreviations, quotations, 
phrases) 5% 
9. Culture in content ae + 3 10% 
LATIN III: PROSE 
(for classes with curriculum consisting entirely of 
prose authors) 
. Oral reading 
. Two Latin to English translation passages 
. Grammar pattern change exercise 
. Comprehension in Latin 15% 
. Grammar completion ..... 10% 
. Derivation (from English literature passage) 10% 
. Culture in content 10% 


LATIN III: POETRY 
(for classes which prefer to study Latin poets in 
the third year) 
. Oral reading 
. Memory and explanation 
- Two Latin to English translation passages 
. Scansion 
. Techniques of verse 
. Comprehension 
. Derivation ssid 
. Culture in content 


5% 
40% 
10% 
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LATIN IV: PROSE 
. Oral reading 
Memory . 
. Interpretative essay . 
Culture essay (based on a Latin passage). 
Two translation passages Latin to English 
Grammar pattern change exercise 
Comprehension (Latin questions; 
English) e ; 
. Derivation (complete) 


LATIN IV: POETRY 
. Oral reading 
. Memory 
. Interpretative essay 
. Culture essay . 
. Latin to English translation 
. Scansion . 
. Comprehension (Latin questions, English 
answers) ....... Ay Oe GOD 

. Techniques of verse 

. Derivation(complete) . 

STANISLAUS AKIELASZEK 

UNIVERSITY, N.Y. 


I OT ye OO ND 


answers in 
15% 
10% 


OJ 
10% 


ST. JOHN’S 





A NOTE ON SOPHOCLES AJAX 1291-92 


ovuK olo8a cod Tatpdcs yEv Sc TrPOUMU TraTHP 
a&pxaiov évta MéAotra PapRapov Ppvya; 


Teucer, maintaining against the opposition 
of the Atridae his right to bury his half-broth- 
er Ajax, has been taunted by Agamemnon on 
being a barbarian: Teucer’s mother, Hesione, 
was a Trojan. In the course of a speech defend- 
ing the proposed burial (1266-1315), Teucer 
turns the taunt back upon the taunter in the 
words given above. With what face can 
Agamemnon insult another in this way, when 
he knows that Pelops, his own paternal grand- 
father, was himself a barbarian, a Phrygian? 

Jebb, in his separate edition of the Ajax 
(London: Rivington, n.d.), remarks ad loc. only 
that the epithet archaion emphasizes “the fact 
that a barbarian. . .was the founder of the Atrid 
dynasty,—the highest source to which they 
could trace back their lineage;—in contrast with 
those great houses of Greece which claimed a 
direct descent from a hero or a god... .” This 
comment seems to me to miss a more import- 
ant implication of the repartee, an implication 


1. Victor Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1954). The opposite pole is re- 
presented by Norman O. Brown, ‘Pindar, Sophocles, 
and the Thirty Years’ Peace,’ TAPA 82 (1951) 
1-28, esp. 15-28, and Edouard Delebecque, “#uripide 
et la Guerre du Péloponnése (Paris: Klincksieck, 
1951), while a middle position is held by Cedric 
Whitman, Sophocles (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), and B. M. W. Knox, “The 
Ajax of Sophocles,’ HSCP 65 (1961) 35, n. 96. I 
am indebted for several references to Professor 
H. R. Immerwahr of the University of North 
Carolina. 


related to events contemporary with the com- 
position of the drama. 


As is well-known, there has been consid- 
erable controversy in the last decade about the 
degree to which it is proper to read into the 
great Athenian dramatists’ verses allusions to 
the events of their own day. Even Ehrenberg, 
however, who represents the most conservative 
point of view!, is willing to admit (143) that 
with Sophocles “it is Athens . . . that dominates 
the stage wherever the plot of the play is set . 
There is frequently, if not always, a_ back- 
ground of public opinion and discussion against 
which Sophocles’ plays ought to be seen.” The 
same critic concedes (3) that certain features in 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia clearly refer “to the general 
political situation after 461 which involved en- 
mity between Athens and Sparta... .” 

With the last-mentioned point in mind, let 
us look at the Ajax. It is a commonplace of 
criticism that the play is one which must great- 
ly have aroused the patriotism of the Athenians. 
Jebb, at page xiii of the edition cited above, 
observes that “‘Sophocles has well brought out 
the specially Athenian interest of his subject. 





In Forthcoming Issues... 


January... 

M. Hammond, inexpensive Books for the 
Study of Roman History: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography 
(Supplementing “Inexpensives” in 
issue) 

S. Lieberman, College Classical Depart- 
ments, 1961-1962 


February . 
Summer Study and Foreign Travel, 1962 
March... 
Classics in American Secondary Schools: 
A Survey 
April... 


Textbooks in Greek and Latin, Eleventh 
Annual List 


this 


May. 
E. Seittelman, Audiovisual Materials for 
the Teaching of Classics: 1962 List 


In each issue: Reviews, Notes and News, 
“In the Journals,” “Classics Makes the 
News,’ “In the Entertainment World,” 
other departments, Books Received. 
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Ajax bids farewell to ‘famous Athens and the 
race she fosters . . . [861]’; the Salaminian sail- 
ors are ‘of lineage sprung from the Erechthidae 
of the soil . . . [202]’.” 

Whitman has remarked on the intensity of 
the ‘distaste with which an Athenian audience 
in the middle forties would receive the senti- 
ments of Menelaus lin Ajax 1047-1162] with... 
his plain Spartanism?.’’ Thus the same Atheni- 
ans, greatly fond as they were of eristic, may 
surely be thought of as waiting eagerly to hear 
how the Salaminian Teucer would reply to the 
grievous charge of barbarism made against him 
by the Spartan Menelaus’ arrogant brother. The 
reply which Sophocles, “the most ‘Athenian’ of 
the great tragedians,”’ as Ehrenberg (143) calls 
him, put in Teucer’s mouth, has more than the 
obvious merit of hoisting the odious Pelopon- 
nesian on his own petard. It must have been 
with particularly complacent relish that the Ath- 
enians heard levelled at Teucer’s detractor an 
insult from which they and theirs were render- 
ed forever immune by their own earth-sprung 
origin—an origin of which, as we have seen, 
they had been reminded earlier in the play’. 
These are the considerations, rather than any 
contrast of the Atridae with houses of divine 
or heroic origin, which we should have in mind, 
I suggest, as we read the verses quoted above.5 

Harry L. LEVY 
HUNTER COLLEGE IN THE BRONX 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


OUR MAN IN EUROPE 


The classics still are part of the educated 
European’s background to such an extent that 
plays by ancient authors or on classical themes 
are not only box-office successes, TV and ra- 
dio features in prime “time slots,” and attrac- 
tions for youthful audiences but also on occa- 


2. Op. cit., note 1 above, page 78. Cf. also G. M. 
Kirkwood, A Study of Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958) 95. 

3. Cf. also A. J. A, Waldock, Sophocles the Dra- 
matist (Cambridge and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1951) 218, 228. 


4. Ajax 202. Though the recipients of Tecmessa’s 
greeting are Salaminians rather than mainland 
Athenians, the identification of Salamis and its 
population with Athens and the Athenians is a 
trait of fifth-century Athenian public opinion (see 
O. Rossbach in RE s. v. “Aias,” 934.49-61). 


5. For a different view of Sophocles’ attitude 
toward barbarians, see Helen H. Bacon, Barbarians 
in Greek Tragedy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961) 64-115. 


sion the subject of lively controversy in the 
public, non-professional prints. 


The last-mentioned aspect (no less gratify- 
ing to your ambulatory Column than the oth- 
ers) was noticeable when Sappho, a new play by 
Lawrence Durrell, was offered as part of the 
Edinburgh Festival. Here, Sappho is banished 
from Lesbos because she is the victim of a re- 
verse Oedipus — or should we say Myrrha? — 
complex, her elderly husband turning out to be 
her father. Controversy in the British press 
raged, not on the subject matter but the char- 
acter of the play that was felt to be too “liter- 
ary” instead of dramatic. 


This column likewise witnessed a “Nach- 
dichtung” of Aeschylus’ Persae on the NW-Ger- 
man TV, which once again proved that any at- 
tempt to “adapt,” or improve upon, the great 
classics is fatal (jackbooted Persian SS whip- 
ping defeatist grumblers at home and threat- 
ening pacifist-minded Atossa; the whole lard- 
ed with topical allusions of commendable sin- 
cerity but questionable pertinence). A radio ver- 
sion of Amphitryon, a beautiful play by the 
great poet Kleist (undeservedly unknown here) 
and based, in turn, upon Moliére’s much bet- 
ter-known comedy, also suffered, as a newspa- 
per rightly remarked, from adaptation “that 
strives to make the play intelligible to people 
for whom it was not written.” Catering to the 
mentality of the semi-literate, the credo of our 
mass media, is happily not (yet?) European 
practice. This is demonstrated inter alia by the 
resounding success of classical plays in un- 
changed, untampered-with shape, such as Jean 
Vilar’s splendid production of Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone in one of Europe’s largest theatres, the 
Théatre Chaillot in Paris. The celebrated pro- 
ducer-director-actor thereby added fresh laur- 
els (and a much needed financial success) to 
his earlier triumphs. 


Antigone, with its simple but profound 
statement of a basic and insoluble moral con- 
flict, is a perennial favorite of European stages. 
Noteworthy was a production (staged every 
third year) in Greek by the boys of Bradfield 
College, a small public school in Berkshire. In 
1888 the Headmaster transformed a chalk pit 
into a small replica of the theatre at Epidaurus, 
and ever since 1890 the boys have staged Anti- 
gone and Agamemnon alternately, under the 
direction of well-established or avant-guarde 
producers. Performances are attended by the 
Greek Ambassador and prominent scholars as 

(Continued on page 99) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAUTICA 


Edited by HERMAN FRANKEL. 4 reliable text of Argonautica, the ma- 
jor work of Apollonius, which is printed in Greek and not translated, together 
with a useful critical apparatus printed in Latin. This replaces the edition 
edited by R. C. Seaton. (Oxford Classical Texts) $3.40 


A PATRISTIC GREEK LEXICON 
First Fascicle 


By G. W. H. LAMPE. The first of five fascicles which, when completed, 
will make a lexicon of 1500 pages. Included will be a summary history of the use 
of all theologically important words used by Greek Christian writers from the 
Apostolic Fathers to A.D. 800. This first fascicle consists of an Introduction 
and the letter Alpha. $13.45 


THE LOCAL SCRIPTS OF ARCHAIC GREECE 


A Study of the Origin of the Greek Alphabet and Its 
Development from the Eighth to the Fifth Centuries B. C. 


By L. H. JEFFREY. The first comprehensive book in more than seventy 
years to deal with the inscriptions of Greece before 403 B.C. It takes account 
of the new material that has accumulated and constructs a chronological 
system for inscriptions like those now generally accepted for Greek sculpture 
and pottery. 78 plates. (Oxjurd Monographs on Classical Archaeology) $23.55 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS. This standard large Latin-English dictionary 
for students has not been available for several years. Here, with excellent new 
paper, printing, and binding, is every word or phrase in the entire works of 
Terence, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus, 
and Curtius, plus the Catilina and Jugurtha of Sallust and the Germania and 
Agricola of Tacitus. $6.75 


At all bookstores OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR TEACHING 
THE CLASSICS: 13TH ANNUAL LIST 


Ed. Note: The following includes translations of 
classical texts and “‘books about’’ the classics (and 
closely related fields) suitable for courses in clas- 
sical literature in translation, classical civilization, 
etc., or for supplementary reading in regular courses 
in Latin and Greek. It does not in principle include 
texts in the original languages, grammars, etc., 
which form the subject of our ‘‘Textbooks”’ list 
to be published this year in April. In general we have 
interpreted “inexpensive” to cover books, paperback 
and others, up to about $2.00-$3.00. Our listing 
is thus somewhat broader than that in ‘‘Paperbound 
Books in Print’? (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St., 
N.Y. 36), which, though differently arranged, should 
be consulted for other titles of possible interest, 
especially for general “‘literature,’’ ‘‘poetry,’’ etc. 


The present listing has the following arrange- 
ment: 
I. Authors and Texts 
Il. History of Literature 
III. Classical History and Civilization 


IV. Greek History and Civilization 

V. Roman History and Civilization 

VI. Medieval (including Byzantine) Literature 
and Civilization (selected) 

VII. Philosophy 

VIII. Science 

IX. Religion and Mythology 

X. Ancient Non-Classical Civilizations (sel.) 


I. Authors and Texts 
Anthologies 


Greek Literature 

Auden, W. H., ed., Portable Greek Reader (VP) 
$1.65. 

Fitts, D., Poems from the Greek Anthology (ND) 
$1.20. 

Hadas, M., ed., The Greek Poets (ML) $1.95. 

Lattimore, R., Greek Lyrics (Chi) $1.35. 

Lucas, F.L., Greek Poetry for Everyman (Bea) 
$1.75. 

MacKendrick, P. L., H. M. Howe, edd., Classics 
in Translation, Vol. I: Greek Literature (Wis) 
$3.00. 

Robinson, C. A., ed., The Spring of Civilization 
(EL-pb) $1.95. 





SERIES AND PUBLISHERS 


AA—Ann Arbor Paperbacks, University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. 

Abel—Abelard-Schuman College Paperbacks, Abel- 
ard-Schuman, Ltd., 404 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Anch—Anchor Books, Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave... 3... .%. 2. 

Anv—Anvil Books, D. Van Nostrand Co., 257 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. 

App—Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32 St., N.Y. 1. 

ASA—Publications Comm., American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, c/o Inst. for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N. J. 

ASB—A. S. Barnes & Co., 11 E. 36 St., N.Y. 16. 

Ban—Bantam Books, 25 W. 45 St., N. Y. 36. 

B&N—Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3. 

Bar—Barron’s Educational Series, 343 Great Neck 
Rd., Great Neck, N.Y. 

BB—Bison Books, University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln 8, Neb. 

Bea—Beacon Paperbacks, Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 

Br—Brown University Press, Providence, R.I. 

C—Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57 St., N.Y. 22. 
C-m: Cambridge Manuals Series. 

Cal—University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. 

CC—Classics Club College Editions, D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N.J. 

Cha—Chandler Publishing Co., 660 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, 

Chi—University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37. 

Col—Columbia University Press, 
Here. 

Com—Compass Books, Viking Press, 625 Madison 
— “=. a. oe 


2960 Broadway, 


Cor—Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 

DB—Dell Books, Dell Publ. Co., 750 Third Ave., 
iy Pee Paes 

Dol—Dolphin Books, Doubleday & Co., 575 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. 32. 

Dov—Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., N. Y. 14. 

EB—Evergreen Books, Grove Press, 64 University 
PL, WN. Mic id 

EL—Everyman’s Library, E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
Park Ave. So., N. Y. 10 — EL-nae: New Amer- 
ican Ed.; EL-pb: paperback. 

F—Fordham University Press, N.Y. 58. 

GE—Gateway Editions, Henry Regnery Co., 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

GUL—Grosset Universal Library, Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, N. Y. 10. 

Haf—Hafner Library of Classics, Hafner Publishing 
Co., 31 BE. 2S, HY. Ss. 

H&W—Hill & Wang, 141 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10. 

HB—Harvest Books, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 
Third Ave., N. Y. 17. 

HRW—Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 383 Madison Ave., 
N. 3 18. 

HT—Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 
RE ER CRS | 

HUL—Hutchinson University Library, 178-202 Great 
Portland St., London W. 1 

Im—Image Books, Doubleday & Co., 
Ave., N.Y. 22. 

Ind—Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. 

LAP—Library of Liberal Arts, Liberal Arts Press, 
153 W. T2.St., N. ¥..-@. 

Litt—Littlefield, Adams & Co., 128 Oliver St., Pater- 
son 1, N.J. 

LLS—Living Library Series, World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


575 Madison 
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Latin Literature 

Davenport, B., ed., Roman Reader (VP) $1.65. 

Hadas, M., T. Suits, edd., Latin Selections (Lat. 
and Eng.) (Ban) 95c. 

Godolphin, F.R.B., ed., The Latin Poets (ML) $1.95. 

Grant, M., ed., Roman Readings (P) $1.25. 

Lind, L. R., ed., Latin Poetry in Verse Trans- 
lation (Riv) $1.45. 

Mackendrick, P. L., H. M. Howe, edd., Classics 
in Translation, Vol. II: Roman Literature (Wis) 
$3.00. 

Drama 

Arnott, P. D., Two Classical Comedies: Aristo- 
phanes, Birds; Plautus, Menaechmi (App) 45c. 

Barnet, S., M. Berman, W. Burto, edd., Eight 
Great Tragedies: incl. Prometheus Bound, E. A. 
Havelock; Oedipus the King, J. T. Sheppard; 
Hippolytus, F. L. Lucas; Aristotle, Poetics, 
L. J. Potts (MB) 75c. 

Barnet, S., M. Berman, W. Burto, edd., Eight 
Great Comedies: incl. Aristophanes, Clouds, 
B. B. Rogers (MB) 95c. 

Bryson, L., ed., Three Great Greek Plays: Aga- 
memnon, E. D. A. Morshead; Oedipus Rex, 
R. C. Jebb; Hippolytus, E. P. Coleridge (Pr) 
50c. 


Clark, B. H., ed., World Drama, Vol. I (mainly 
classical and medieval) (Dov) $2.25. 

Fitts, D., ed., Greek Plays in Modern Translation: 
Agamemnon, R. Lattimore; Eumenides, G. 
Thomson; Prometheus Bound, E. Hamilton; 
King Oedipus, W. B. Yeats; Oedipus at Colonus, 
R. Fitzgerald; Antigone, D. Fitts — R. Fitz- 
gerald; (Sophocles) Electra, F. Fergusson; Tro- 
jan Women, Lattimore; Medea, F. Prokosch; 
Hippolytus, D. Grene; Alcestis, Fitts and Fitz- 
gerald (HRW) $4.25. 

Fitts, D., ed., Six Greek Plays in Modern Trans- 
lation: Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides, G. 
Thomson; Philoctetes, A. H. Chase; Andromache, 
V. Johnson; Birds, Anon. (HRW) $2.90. 

Fitts, D., ed., Four Greek Plays: Agamemnon, L. 
MacNeice; Oedipus Rex, Alcestis, D. Fitts — R. 
Fitzgerald; Birds, Fitts (HB) $2.25. 

Grene, D., R. Lattimore, edd., Selected Greek Tra- 
gedies (Chi) 3 vols., $1.35 ea. (I: Agamemnon, 

R. Lattimore; Prometheus Bound, Oedipus the 
King, D. Grene; Antigone, E. Wyckoff; Hippo- 
lytus, D. Grene. II: Libation Bearers, R. Lat- 
timore; (Sophocles) Electra, D. Grene; Iphigenia 
in Tauris, W. Bynner; (Euripides) Electra, E. 
T. Vermeule; Trojan Women, R. Lattimore. III: 





MB—Mentor Books, New American Library of World 
Literature, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

MER—Meridian Books, World Publishing Co., 119 
ya oF, «= S. 

Mil—Milestones of Thought, F. Ungar Publ. Co., 
131 E. 23 St., N. Y. 10. 

ML—Modern Library, Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. — ML-g: Giants; ML-ce: Col- 
lege Eds. 

MP—Macmillan Paperbacks, 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11. 

MW—Men of Wisdom, Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33 St., 
N. Y. 16. 

ND—New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14. 

Newm—Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 

NL—Norton Library, W.W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth 
fo. Si a eee F 

O—Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16. 
O-gb: Galaxy Books; O-hul: Home University 
Library; O-ox: Oxford Paperbacks; O-we: 
World’s Classics; O-wm: World’s Manuals. 

Ody—Odyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3. 

Open—Open Court Publishing Co., LaSalle, Ill. 

P—Penguin Classics (including Pelicans and King 
Penguins), Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., 
Baltimore 11, Md. 

Path—Pathway Pocket Books, Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publ. Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., S.E., Grand Rap- 
ids, 3, Mich. 

PB—Pocket Books, Washington Square Press, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 

Pr—Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Macmillan Co., 60 


Prg—Praeger Paperbacks, F. A. Praeger, 64 Uni- 
Vorsity’ Fi; Te. Ys. & 

Riv—Riverside Editions, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park St., Boston 7. 

SB—Schocken Books, 67 Park Ave., N.Y. 16. 

Ser—Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
By A 

SM—St Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 

SS—Simon & Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 20. 

Sw—Alan Swallow, 2679 So. York St., Denver 10. 

Tap—Taplinger Publishing Co., 119 W. 57 St., 
N.Y. 19. 

UNC—University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Ung—Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 131 E. 23 St., 
N.Y. 10. 

Va—University of Virginia Press, Box 3786, Charlot- 
tesville, Va. 

Van—Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1. 

Vin—Vintage Books, Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. 

VP—Viking Portables, Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. 

UP—University Paperbacks, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3. 

WF—William-Frederick Press, 55 E. 86 St., N.Y. 28. 

Wis—University of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling 
Court, Madison 6, Wis. 

WL—Wisdom Library, Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40 St., N.Y. 16. 

WP—Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7. 

Y—yYale University Press, 149 York St., New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Eumenides, R. Lattimore; Philoctetes, D. Grene; 
Oedipus at Colonus, R. Fitzgerald; Bacchae, W. 
Arrowsmith; Alcestis, R. Lattimore) 


Grene, D., R. Lattimore, edd. Complete Greek 
Tragedies (ML) Vols. I, III, IV, V, 4 vols., $1.95 
ea. (In progress; translators, except as noted, 
as in D. Grene — R. Lattimore, edd., Selected 
Greek Tragedies (Chi) above; publ. to date: I: 
(Aeschylus 1): Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, 
Eumenides, Prometheus; III (Sophocles 1): 
Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone; 
IV (Sophocles 2): Ajax (tr. J. Moore), Women of 
Trachis (tr. M. Jameson), Electra, Philoctetes; 
V (Euripides 1): Alcestis, Medea (tr. R. Warner), 
Heraclidae (tr. R. Gladstone), Hippolytus, Cy- 
clops (tr. W. Arrowsmith), Heracles (tr. W. 
Arrowsmith), Iphigenia in Tauris 

Hamilton, E., ed., and tr., Three Greek Plays: 
Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, Trojan Women 
(NL) 95c. 

Harsh, P. W., ed., Anthology of Roman Drama: 
Menaechmi, R. W. Hyde — E. C. Weist; The 
Rope (Rudens), C. K. Chase; Phormio, The 
Brothers (Adelphoe), W. A. Oldfather; (Seneca) 
Medea, Phaedra, Thyestes, E. I. Harris (HRW) 
$1.25. 


Lind, L. R., ed., Ten Greek Plays in Contempo- 
rary Translations: Prometheus Bound, R. Warn- 
er; Agamemnon, L. MacNeice; Antigone, S. 
O’Sheel; Oedipus Rex, A. Cook; Philoctetes, K. 
Freeman; Alcestis, R. Aldington; (Euripides) 
Suppliants, Andromache (L. R. Lind); Bacchae, 
H. Birkhead; Lysistrata, C. T. Murphy (Riv) 
$1.25. 

Oates, W. J., E. O’Neill, Jr., edd., Seven Famous 
Greek Plays: Prometheus Bound, P. E. More; 
Agamemnon, E. D. A. Morshead; Oedipus the 
King, Antigone, R. C. Jebb; Alcestis, R. Alding- 
ton; Frogs, G. Murray (ML-ce) 75c., bd. $1.95; 
same (Vin) $1.25. 


Robinson, C. A., Jr., ed., An Anthology of Greek 
Drama: Agamemnon, G. Thomson; Oedipus the 
King, D. Grene; Antigone, R. Whitelaw; Medea, 
R. C. Trevelyan; Hippolytus, A. S. Way; Lysis- 
trata, C. T. Murphy (HRW) 65c. 


Robinson, C. A., Jr., ed., An Anthology of Greek 
Drama, II: Prometheus Bound, C. W. Mendell; 
Choephoroe, Eumenides, G. Thompson; Philocte- 
tes, J. R. Workman; Oedipus at Colonus, E. H. 
Plumptre; Trojan Women, I. K. and A. E. 
Raubitschek; Bacchae, H. H. Milman; Clouds, 
Frogs, B. B. Rogers (HRW) 95c. 

Zieger, A., ed., Eleven Plays of the Greek Dra- 
matists: Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides, 
A. S. Way; Antigone, (Sophocles) Electra, Oedi- 
pus the King, G. Young; Cyclops, P. B. Shelley; 
Iphigenia in Tauris, R. Potter; Lysistrata, 
Clouds, Frogs, Anon. (GUL) $1.25. 
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History 


Finley, M. I., ed., Greek Historians (VP) $1.65. 

Hadas, M., ed. and trans., A History of Rome: 
From its Origin to 529 A.D., as told by the 
Roman Historians (Anch) 95c. 

Robinson, C.A., Jr., ed., Selections from Greek 
and Roman Historians: Herodotus (G. Rawlin- 
son); Thucydides (B. Jowett); Xenophon, Hell- 
enica (H. G. Dakyns); Polybius (E. S. Shuck- 
burgh); Livy (D. Spillan, C. Edmonds); Sallust, 
Jugurthine War (J.S. Watson); Suetonius, Jul- 
ius Caesar (A. Thompson, T. Forester); Tacitus, 
Annals, Histories, Agricola, Germania (A. J. 
Church, W. J. Brodribb) (HRW) $1.25. 


Philosophy 


Hadas, M., ed., Essential Works of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Diogenes Laertius, Seneca, Marcus 
Aurelius) (Ban) 50c. 

Nahm, M. C., ed., Selections from Early Greek 
Philosophy, 3d ed. (App) $2.40. 

Oates, W. J., ed., The Stoic and Epicurean Phi- 
losophers (Epicurus, Epictetus, Lucretius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius) (ML-g) $2.95. 

Smith, T. V., ed., Philosophers Speak for Them- 
selves: From Thales to Plato (Chi) $1.95. 

Smith, T. V., ed., Philosophers Speak for Them- 
selves: From Aristotle to Plotinus (Chi) $1.50. 

Warner, R., ed., The Greek Philosophers (MB) 50c. 


Religion 


Grant, F. C., ed., Ancient Hellenistic Religions 
(LAP) $1.75. 


Grant, F. C., ed., Ancient Roman Religion (LAP) 
$1.75. 


Greek Authors 


Aeschylus 


Plays, G. M. Cookson (EL) $1.95. 

Aeschylus, I: Oresteia, D. Grene and R. Lattimore 
(Chi) $1.50. 

Aeschylus, II: Prometheus Bound, Seven against 
Thebes, Persians, Suppliant Maidens, D. Grene 
- S. G. Bernardete (Chi) $1.75. 

Oresteia, P. Vellacott (P) 95c. 

Prometheus Bound and Other Plays (Suppliants, 
Seven, Persians), P. Vellacott (P) 95c. 

The Orestes Plays of A., P. Roche (MB) 50c. 
(Feb. 1962) 

Choephoroe, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Eumenides, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Persians, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 

Prometheus Bound, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 

Prometheus Bound, E. B. Browning (LAP) 50c. 

Prometheus Bound, H. Rackham (C) $1.25. 

Seven against Thebes, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 

Suppliant Women, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 
See also Anthologies: Drama, above. 


Aesop 


Fables, S.A. Handford (P) 95c. 
Aesop and Other Fables (EL) $1.95. 


Apollonius of Rhodes 


Voyage of Argo, E. V. Rieu (P) 95c. 
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St oN ar tin 5 Pr €SS is pleased to announce that in Jan- 


uaty 1962 it will be publishing in the United States the following works 
from the Classical List of Methuen, London. 


LATIN 


CIVIS ROMANUS: 


A READER FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF LATIN 


MENTOR: 


AN EXERCISE BOOK AND COMPANION TO CIVIS ROMANUS 





GRAMMAR & EXERCISES 
PAX ET IMPERIUM 
LATIN SENTENCE AND IDIOM: 
a composition course 
A KEY TO LATIN SENTENCE AND 
IDIOM 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES: 
on the Syntax of the shorter and revised 
Latin primers 
THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 
TEST PAPERS 
‘O’ LEVEL TESTS L LATIN 
PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
ONE HUNDRED LATIN PASSAGES: 
for prepared or unprepared translation 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION 
LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION 





TEXTS AND SELECTIONS 


A BOOK OF LATIN POETRY: 
From Ennius to Hadrian 

A BOOK OF LATIN LETTERS 
THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN: 
a selection of Latin texts 


METHUEN’S CLASSICAL TEXTS 


CAESAR: Gallic Wars, Books II and III 
CICERO: Verrine, Book V 
HORACE: Epistles, Book I 
LIVY: Book XXX 
TACITUS: Annals, Book I 
Annals, Book XIV 
Histories, Books I and ff 
TERENCE: Phormio 
VIRGIL: Aeneid, Book XII 


ROMAN LITERATURE AND THOUGHT 


LATIN VERSE AND EUROPEAN SONG: 
a study in accent and rhythm 





GREEK 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION: 
selected from Latin and Greek literature 
METHUEN’S CLASSICAL TEXTS 
HERODOTUS: Book II 


METHUEN’S CLASSICAL TEXTS 


HOMER: Iliad, Book XI 
PLATO: Republic, Book I 

Republic, Book X 
MENANDER: Dyskolos — ready shortly 





Further details about the Methuen Classical List, including prices, etc., will appear 


in future issues of The Classical World or may be obtained from 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS INC. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


ud 
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Archimedes 


Archimedes, ed. T. L. Heath (Dov) $2.00. 

Heath, T. L., Method of Archimedes (C) $1.00. 

Aristophanes 

Aristophanes against War: Acharnians, Peace, Ly- 
sistrata, P. Dickson (O) $2.90. 

Acharnians, Knights, Peace, Birds (EL) $1.85. 

Frogs, The Trial of Euripides, Clouds, Wasps 
(EL) $1.95. 

Four Plays: Acharnians, Knights, Birds, Frogs, 
J. H. Frere (O-we) $1.85. 

Five Comedies: Birds, Clouds, Frogs, Lysistrata, 
Wasps, B. B. Rogers (Anch) $1.45. 

Knights, Lysistrata, Clouds, Birds, Frogs, Anon., 
illus. by L. Matulay (LLS) $1.65. 

Birds, G. Murray (O) $1.55. 

Clouds, R. H. Webb (Va) $2.00. 

Frogs, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Lysistrata, D. Sutherland (Cha) 60c. 
See also Anthologies: Drama, above. 


Aristotle 


Introduction, ed. R. McKeon (complete texts of 
Posterior Analytics, On the Soul, Nicomachean 
Ethics, Poetics; sel. from Physics, Metaphysics, 
Politics) (ML) $1.95. 

Selections, Jowett transl., ed. W. D. Ross (Scr) 
$1.00. 

On Man in the Universe, ed. L. R. Loomis: Meta- 
physics, J. H. MacMahon; Parts of Animals, 
W. Ogle; Ethics, J. E. C. Welldon; Politics, 
B. Jowett; Poetics, S. H. Butcher (all somewhat 
abridged) (CC) $1.35. 

The Pocket Aristotle, ed. J D Kaplan: sels. 
from W. D. Ross Oxford transl. incl. Physics, 
On the Soul, Nicomachean Ethics, Metaphysics, 
Politics, and Poetics (PB) 50c. 

Selections from Seven Books (Natural Science, 
Metaphysics, Zoology, Nichomachean Ethics, 
Psychology, On Statecraft, Art of Poetry), P. 
Wheelwright (Ody) $2.50. 

Constitution of Athens and Related Texts, K. von 
Fritz and E. Kapp (Haf) $1.25. 

Ethics, J. A. K. Thomson (P) 95c. 

Ethics I, Politics I (GE) 65c. 

Nicomachean Ethics (EL-nae) $2.45. 

Nicomachean Ethics, W. D. Ross (O-we) $1.85. 

Metaphysics, R. Hope (w. index of Greek, Latin, 
English terms) (AA) $2.45. 

Metaphysics, J. Warrington (EL) $1.95. 

Aristotle on His Predecessors (Metaphysics I), 
A. E. Taylor (Open) 75c. 

Physics, R. Hope (BB) $1.00. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry, S. H. Butcher (Dov) 
$2.00. 

Poetics, S. H. Butcher, ed. F. Fergusson (H&W) 
$1.25. 

On the Art of Poetry, S. H. Butcher; with a Supple- 
ment: Aristotle on Music, B. Jowett (LAP) 60c. 

On the Art of Poetry, I. Bywater; pref. by G. 
Murray (O) 95c. 

On the Art of Poetry, L. Cooper (Cor) $1.50. 

Poetics, P. H. Epps (UNC) 75c. 


On Poetry and Style, G. M. A. Grube (LAP) 85c. 

Poetics, K. Telford (GE) 95c. 

On the Art of Fiction: The Poetics, L. J. Potts 
(C) $1.75. 

Politics, B. Jowett (O) $2.40. 

Politics, B. Jowett (ML) $1.95. 

Politics and Athenian Constitution, J. Warrington 
(EL) $1.95. 

Politics and Poetics, Jowett and T. Twining (Com) 
$1.25. 

Rhetoric and Poetics, ed. F. Solmsen (ML) $1.95. 

Rhetoric, L. Cooper (App) $1.95. 

Allan, D. J., The Philosophy of Aristotle (O-hul) 
$1.45. 

Cooper, L., Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of 
Pisa (Cor) $1.50. 

Cooper, L., The Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning 
and Its Influence (Cor) $1.75. 

Ross, W. D., Aristotle (Mer) $1.65. 

Taylor, A. E., Aristotle (Dov) $1.00. 

Arrian 

Life of Alexander the Great, A. de Selincourt (P) 

95c. ° 
Demosthenes 

On the Crown, text, comm., transl., F. P. Simpson 
and F. P. Donnelly (F) $2.25. 

The Crown and Other Orations (EL) $1.85. 

Dio Chrysostom 

See Longus. 

Epictetus 

Enchiridion, T. W. Higginson (LAP). 50c. 

Enchiridion, and Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 
(GE) 95c. 

Moral Discourses (EL) $1.95. 

The Golden Sayings of Epictetus, H. Crossley 
(SM) $2.00. 

Epicurus 
The Epicurean Letters, R. Geer (LAP) $1.00. 
Euclid 

Elements, ed. J. Todhunter; introd. by T. L. 
Heath (EL) $1.95. 

Elements (Dov) 3 vols., $6.00 set. 

Euripides 

Plays, A. S. Way (EL) 2 vols., $1.95 ea. 

Euripides, I: Alcestis, R. Lattimore; Medea, R. 
Warner; Heracleidae, R. Gladstone; Hippolytus, 
D. Grene (Chi) $1.50. 

Euripides, II: Cyclops, Heracles, W. Arrowsmith, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, W. Bynner; Helen, R. Lat- 
timore (Chi) $1.50. 

Euripides, III: Hecuba, W. Arrowsmith; Andro- 
mache, J. F. Nims; The Trojan Women, R. 
Lattimore; Ion, R. F. Willetts (Chi) $1.95. 

Euripides, IV: Rhesus, R. Lattimore; The Sup- 
pliant Women, F. W. Jones; Orestes, W. Arrow- 
smith; Iphigenia in Tauris, C. H. Walker (Chi) 
$1.95. 

Euripides, V: Electra, E. T. Vermuele; The Phoe- 
nician Women, E. Wyckoff; The Bacchae, W. 
Arrowsmith (Chi) $1.95. 
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Ten Plays: Alcestis, Medea, Hippolytus, Andro- 
mache, Ion, Trojan Women, Electra, Iphigenia 
among the Taurians, Bacchants, Iphigenia at 
Aulis, M. Hadas and J. McLean (Ban) 75c. 

Alcestis, Iphigenia in Tauris, Hippolytus, P. Vel- 
lacott (P) 85c. 

Three Great Plays: Medea, Hippolytus, Helen, 
R. Warner (MB) 75c. 

Alcestis, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Bacchae, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Cyclops, in Two Satyr Plays, R. L. Green (P) 85c. 

Cyclops, J. T. Sheppard (C) $1.25. 

Electra, M. Hadas (LAP) 5c. 

Electra, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Helen, J. T. Sheppard (C) $1.25. 

Hippolytus, K. Cavander (Cha) 60c. 

Hippolytus, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Iphigenia in Tauris (O) $1.00. 

Medea, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 

Rhesus G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Trojan Women, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Bates, W. N., Euripides (ASB) $1.95. 

Murray, G., Euripides and His Age (O-hul) $1.40. 

Sutherland, D. and H. E. Barnes, Hippolytus in 
Drama and Myth, tr. and study (BB) $1.00. 
See also Anthologies: Drama, above. 

Herodotus 
Complete Works, G. Rawlinson (ML) $1.95. 
Histories, A. de Selincourt (P) $1.45. 
Hesiod 
Theogony, N. O. Brown (LAP) €0c. 


Homer 

Iliad and Odyssey, Lang, Leaf, Myers, Butcher, 
sel. and ed. H. M. King - H. Spooner (SM) $1.50. 

liad, S. O. Andrew (EL) $1.95. 

Iliad, S. Butler (CC) $1.35. 

lliad, A. H. Chase and W. G. Perry, Jr. (Ban) 50c. 

Iliad, Chase and Perry (GUL) $1.95. 

Iliad, Lang, Leaf, Myers (ML-ce) 75c., bd. $1.95. 

Iliad, Lang, Leaf, Myers (SM) $3.25. 

Iliad, R. Lattimore (Chi) $1.95. 

Iliad, Pope (O-we) $1.85. 

Iliad, E. V. Rieu (P) 95c. 

Iliad, W. H. D. Rouse (MB) 50c. 

Iliad, abr. version, ed. I. A. Richards (NL) 95c. 

Odyssey, S. O. Andrew (EL) $1.85. 

Odyssey, Butcher, Lang (ML-ce) 75c., bd. $1.65. 

Odyssey, Butcher, Lang (SM) $3.50. 

Odyssey, S. Butler (CC) $1.35. 

Odyssey, E. V. Rieu (P) 95c. 

Odyssey, W. H. D. Rouse (MB) 50c. 

Odyssey, T. E. Shaw (O-gb) $1.50. 

Bespaloff, R., On the Iliad (HT) 95c. 

Carpenter, R., Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics (Cal) $1.50. 

Germain, G., Homer (EB) $1.35. 

Murray, G., Rise of Greek Epic (O-gb) $1.75. 

Josephus 

The Jewish War, G. A. Williamson (P) $1.25. 

Jerusalem and Rome, N. Glatzer (Mer) $1.55. 

The Great Roman-Jewish War (w. Life of Joseph- 
us), W. R. Farmer (HT) $1.60. 





Edition limited to 500 copies 


120 East 85th Street 





Announcing the publication of 


DIDASCALIAE 
Studies In Honor of 
ANSELM M. ALBAREDA, O.S.B. 


Prefect of the Vatican Library 
Edited By 
SESTO PRETE 


An important Festschrift, published on the occasion of Dom Anselm 
Albareda’s twenty-fifth year as Prefect of the Vatican Library. Twenty- 
two leading scholars have contributed studies covering a broad range of 
classical, medieval and Renaissance topics. 


Detailed prospectus available 
Order through your bookseller or directly from 


BERNARD M. ROSENTHAL, INC. 


xiv, 530 pages. Illustrated $28.00 





New York 28, N. Y. 
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Longinus 
On the Sublime, A. O. Prickard (O) $1.60. 
On the Sublime, G. M. A. Grube (LAP) 65c. 
Longus 

Three Greek Romances: Longus, Daphnis and 
Chloe; Xenophon of Epheus, An Ephesian Tale; 
Dio Chrysostom, The Hunters of Euboea, M. 
Hadas (Anch) 95c. 

Daphnis and Chloe, P. Turner (P) 85c. 

Lucian 

Satirical Sketches, P. Turner (P) 95c. 

True History, or Lucius and the Ass, P. Turner 
(Ind) $3.00. 

Selected Satires, L. Casson (Anch) $1.45. (March 
1962) 

Marcus Aurelius 

Meditations, Casaubon (EL) $1.95. 

Meditations, and Epictetus, Enchiridion (GE) 95c. 

Meditations, Long (Dol) 95c. 

Thoughts, J. Jackson (O-we) $1.85. 

Menander 
Dyskolos, W. Arnott (O) 80c. 
Parmenides 
See Plato, Parmenides. 
Pindar 
The Odes of Pindar, R. Lattimore (Chi) $1.25. 
Some Odes, R. Lattimore (ND) 50c. 
Plato 

The Portable Plato, ed. S. Buchanan: Protagoras, 
Phaedo, Symposium, Republic (VP) $1.65. 

Complete Works (abr.), ed. H. L. Drake (Litt) 
$2.25. 

Selections, Jowett transl., ed. R. Demos (Scr) 
$1.00. 

Selected Passages, ed. R. W. Livingstone (O-wce) 
$1.85. 

Five Great Dialogues: Apology, Crito, Phaedo, 
Symposium, Republic, B. Jowett (Phd. and Rep. 
somewhat abridged) (CC) $1.35. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, sel. from Re- 
public, B. Jowett; ed. J. D. Kaplan (PB) 45c. 

Great Dialogues of Plato: Complete Republic, 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Ion, Meno, and Sym- 
posium W. H. D. Rouse (MB) 75c. 

Trial and Death of Socrates, F.J. Church (SM) 
$2.00. 

Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, death scene from 
Phaedo, F. J. Church (LAP) 50c. 

Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Symposium (GE) 95c. 

Four Socratic Dialogues, B. Jowett (O) $1.60. 

Portrait of Socrates, R. W. Livingstone (O) $1.60. 

Socratic Discourses by Plato and Xenophon, F.M. 
Stawell, J. Wright, et al. (EL) $1.95. 

Last Days of Socrates: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo, H. Tredennick (P) 95c. 

Lysis, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras, Phaedrus, Symposium, Republic (V and 
VI), Theaetetus, sel. from Jowett trans.: ed. 
I. Edman (ML) $1.95. 

Gorgias, W. Hamilton (P) 95c. 

Gorgias, W. C. Helmbold (LAP) 80c. 

Laws, A. E. Taylor (EL) $1.95. 

Meno, B. Jowett (LAP) 50c. 


Parmenides, F. M. Cornford (Pl. and Parm.) 
(LAP) $1.60. 

Parmenides and other Dialogues (Theaetetus, 
Sophist, Statesman), J. Warrington (EL) $1.95. 

Phaedo, F. J. Church (LAP) 60c. 

Phaedo, Hackforth (LAP) $1.25. 

Phaedrus, W. C. Helmbold and W. G. Rabinowitz 
(LAP) 65c. 

Phaedrus, Hackforth (LAP) $1.15. 

Philebus, Hackforth (LAP) $1.00. 

Protagoras, B. Jowett, rev. M. Ostwald (LAP) 80c. 

Protagoras and Meno, W. K. C. Guthrie (P) 95c. 

Republic, Jowett transl. (ML-ce) 95c., bd. $1.95. 

Republic, A. D. Lindsay (EL-pb) $1.45, (EL-nae) 
$2.45. 

Republic, F. Cornford (O) $1.00. 

Republic, J. L. Davies, D. J. Vaughan (SM) 
$1.75. 

Republic, Jowett transl., ed. C. Bakewell (Scr) 
$1.00. 

Republic, H. D. P. Lee (P) $1.25. 

Republic (Vin) $1.25. 

Statesman, J. B. Skemp, rev. M. Ostwald (LAP) 
80c. 

Symposium, W. Hamilton (P) 95c. 

Symposium, B. Jowett (LAP) 50c. 

Theaetetus, F. M. Cornford (Pl.’s Theory of Know- 
ledge: Th. and Soph.) (LAP) $1.75; Pt.I, $1.15. 

Timaeus, F. M. Cornford (Pl.’s Cosmology) (LAP) 
$1.75; without comm. (LAP) 85c. 

Epistles, G. R. Morrow (LAP) $1.25. (In prep.) 

Adam, A. M., Plato’s Ideals (C-m) $1.50. 

Burgess, R., Platonism in Desportes (UNC) $2.50. 

Doherty, F. C., The Martyrdom of Socrates (0) 
$1.90. 

Field, G.C., The Philosophy of Plato (O-hul) $1.40. 

Freeman, E., and D. Appel, The Wisdom and 
Ideas of Plato (Pr) 50c. 

Grube, G.M.A., Plato’s Thought: Theory of Ideas, 
Pleasures, Eros, Soul, Gods, Art, Education, 
Statecraft (Bea) $1.60. 

Koyre, A., Discovering Plato (Col) $1.00. 

Nettleship, R. L., The Theory of Education in 
Plato’s Republic (O) $1.40. 

Taylor, A. E., Plato: The Man and His Work 
(Mer) $2.25. 

Taylor, A. E., The Mind of Plato (AA) $1.45. 


Plutarch 


Lives, ‘‘Dryden’’ (ML-g) $2.95. 

Lives (EL) 3 vols., $1.95 ea. 

Twelve Lives, ‘‘Dryden’’ (LLS) $1.65. 

Fall of the Roman Republic: Six Lives (Marius, 
Sulla, Crassus, Pompey, Caesar, Cicero), R. 
Warner (P) 95c. 

Rise and Fall of Athens: Nine Greek Lives, I. 
Scott-Kilvert (P) $1.25. 

Lycurgus, Pericles, Alcibiades, Cicero, Alexander, 
Solon, J. and W. Langhorne (MB) 50c. 

Eight Great Lives: Pericles, Alcibiades, Marius, 
Coriolanus, Comp. of Alc. and Cor., Demos- 
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thenes, Cicero, Comp. of Dem. and Cic., Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Antony; Dryden tr. rev. by A.H. 
Clough, ed. C. A. Robinson (HRW) $1.25. 
Lives of the Noble Greeks, Lives of the Noble 
Romans, sel. and ed. E. Fuller (DB) 2 vols. 
50c. ea. 
Langhorne, W., Life Stories of Men Who Shaped 
History: abr. from Plutarch’s Lives (MB) 50c. 
On Love, the Family, and the Good Life, Selected 
Essays. Transl. and with introd. by M. Hadas 
(MB) 50c. 
Sappho 
A New Translation, M. Barnard, Foreword by D. 
Fitts (Cal) $1.25. 
Socrates 
Levin, R., J. Bremer, The Question of Socrates 
(N.Y.: Harcourt, 1961) $2.75. Cf. CW, Nov. 1961, 
p. 62. 
Sauvage, M., Socrates and the Human Conscience 
(MW) $1.50. 
Taylor, A. E., 
Solon 
Rexine, J. E., Solon and His Political Theory 
(WF) $1.00. 
Sophocles 
Seven Plays, L. Campbell (O-wc) $1.85. 
Sophicles, I: Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, 
Antigone, D. Grene (Chi) $1.25. 
Sophocles, II: Ajax, Women of Trachis, Electra, 
Philoctetes, D, Grene (Chi) $1.95. 


Socrates (Anch) 95c. 


Seven Plays, R. C. Jebb (C) $2.75. 

Dramas, G. Young (EL) $1.95. 

Three Theban Plays, T. H. Banks (O) $1.25. 

Oedipus Cycle, D. Fitts, R. Fitzgerald (HB) $1.15. 

Oedipus Plays, P. Roche (MB) 75c. 

Oedipus the King, Antigone, P. D. Arnott (App) 
45c. 

Theban Plays, E. F. Watling (P) 85c. 

Four Plays: Electra, Ajax, Women of Trachis, 
Philoctetes, E. F. Watling (P). 95c. 

Antigone, G. Murray (0) $1.00. 

Antigone, F. K. Smith (0) 60c. 

Electra, R. C. Jebb (LAP) 50c. 

Oedipus at Colonus, G. Murray (0) $1.50. 

Oedipus of Thebes, G. Murray (O) $1.00. 

Oedipus the King, M. W. B. Knox (PB) 45c. 

Oedipus Tyrannus, J. T. Sheppard (C) 75c. 

The Searching Satyrs (Ichneutae): in Two Satyr 
Plays, R. L. Green (P) 85c. See Euripides, 
Cyclops. 

Wife of Heracles, G. Murray (0) $1.50. 

Bates, W. N., Sophocles (ASB) $1.95. 

Kitto, H. D. F., Sophocles, Dramatist and. Phil- 
osopher (O) $1.20. 
See also Anthologies: 


Drama, above. 


Theocritus 
Idylls, W. D. P. Hill (Macm) $2.50. 


Thucydides 
Peloponnesian War, R. Crawley (Dol) 95c. 





CASSELLS 


NEW LATIN D/ChONARY 


A major revision of a work that has been standard for 
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History of the Peloponnesian War, R. Crawley 
(EL-nae) $2.45. 
Complete Writings, R. Crawley (ML-ce) 85c. 
Peloponnesian War, Jowett, introd. essays by M. 
Hadas and H. Baldwin (Ban) 75c. 
History of the Peloponnesian War, R. W. Living- 
stone (O-gb) $1.85. 
Peloponnesian War, R. Warner (P) $1.45. 
Xenophon 
March Up Country: 
(MB) 50c. 
Persian Expedition, R. Warner (P) 95c. 
Xenophon Ephesius 
See Longus. 


Anabasis, W. H. D. Rouse 


Latin Authors 
Apuleius 
Golden Ass, R. Graves (PB) 35c. 
Golden Ass, J. Lindsay (MB) $1.85. (Feb. 1962) 
Boethius 
Consolation of Philosophy (Abridged), J.J. Buch- 
anan, introd. by W. J. Oates (Mil) 80c. 
Consolation of Philosophy, introd. by I. Edman 
(also Thomas a Kempis, The Imitation of 
Christ; and Thomas Browne, Religio Medici) 
(ML) $1.95. 
Consolation of Philosophy, R. H. Green (LLA) 90c. 
Caesar 
Gallic War, Civil War, minor writings (ML) $1.95. 
Conquest of Gaul, S. A Handford (P) 95c. 
War Commentaries, J. Warrington (EL-pb) $1.25; 
bd. $1.95. 
War Commentaries, R. Warner (MB) 50c. 
Adcock, F., Caesar as Man of Letters (C) $2.00. 
Ferrero, G., Life of Caesar (NL) $1.95. (Feb. 1962) 
Catullus 
The Poems of Catullus, H. Gregory (EB) $1.95 
Odi et Amo (compl. poems), R. A. Swanson (LAP) 
$1.00. 
The C. of William Hull, W. Hull (Sw) 50c. 
Cicero 
The Basic Works of Cicero, ed. M. Hadas (ML) 
$1.65. 
Selected Works, M. Grant (P) 95c. 
On the Commonwealth, G. H. Sabine and S. B. 
Smith (LAP) $1.25. 
Offices, On Friendship, On Old Age, Select Letters, 
introd. by T. De Quincey (EL) $1.95. 
On the Art of Growing Old, H. N. Couch (Br) 
$2.00. 
Horace 
Complete Works, ed. C. J. Kraemer, Jr. (ML) 
$1.95. 
Complete Works, Dr. Marshall, Earl of Roscom- 
mon, C. Smarth (EL) $1.95. 
Trans, from Horace, Juvenal and Montaigne, R. 
C. Trevelyan (C) $2.50. 
Odes and Epodes, J. P. Clancy (Chi) $1.95. 
Odes, E. Marsh (SM) $1.50. 
Satires and Epistles, S. P. Bovie (Chi) $1.95. 
Selected Poems, ed. G. F. Whicher (CC) $1.35. 
Horace for English Readers, E. C. Wickham (0) 
$2.00. 


Juvenal 
Satires (with Persius, Satires), Gifford Transl., 
rev. by J. Warrington; introd. by H. J. Rose 
(EL) $1.95. 
Satires, R. Humphries (Ind) $1.65. 
G. Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (O-gb) $1.85. 
Livy 
Early History of Rome (Bks. 1-5), A. de Selincourt 
(P) $1.25. 
Lucan 
Pharsalia, R. Graves (P) 95c. 
Lucretius 
On the Nature of Things, R. Geer (LAP) $1.45 
(In prep.) 
The Nature of the Universe, R.E. Latham (P) 85c. 
On the Nature of Things, W. E. Leonard (EL-pb) 
95c. (EL-nae) $2.45. 
On the Nature of Things, H. Munro (Dol) 95c. 
Santayana, G., Three Philosophical Poets: Luc- 
retius, Dante, Goethe (Anch) 95c. 
Ovid 
Selected Works, various translators (EL) $1.95. 
Art of Love, R. Humphries (Ind) $1.65. 
Metamorphoses, H. Gregory (MB) 75c. 
Metamorphoses, R. Humphries (Ind) $1.95. 
Metamorphoses, M. Innes (P) $1.45. 
Wiley, W. L., ed., Pierre le Loyer’s Version of 
the Ars Amatoria (UNC) $1.00 
Wilkinson, L. P., Ovid Recalled (C) 75c. 
Wilkinson, L. P., Ovid Surveyed (C) (early 1962) 
see also Anthologies 
Persius 
Satires, M. S. Merwin and W. S. Anderson (Ind.) 
$3.50. 
See Juvenal. 
Petronius 
Satyricon, W. Arrowsmith (MB) 50c. 
Plautus 
The Haunted House (Mostellaria), Menaechmi, 
The Rope (Rudens), F.0. Copley (LAP) 50c. ea 
See also Anthologies 
Pliny 
Haberly, L., Pliny’s Natural History (sel.) (Mil) 
$1.50. 
Quintilian 
On Education (sel.), W.M. Smail (O) $1.40. 
Seneca 
Medea, Oedipus, Thyestes, M. Hadas (LAP) 56c. 


ea. 
Hadas, M., The Stoic Philosophy of Seneca (Anch) 
95c. 
Suetonius 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Anon. (ML) $1.95. 
The Twelve Caesars, R. Graves (P) 95c. 


Tacitus 
Complete Works, A. J. Church, W. J. Brodribb 
(ML» $1.95. 
On Imperial Rome (Annals), M. Grant (P) $1.25. 
Histories, W. H. Fyfe (O) 2 vols. $3.40. 
Dialogus, Agricola, and Germania, W. H. Fyfe 
(O) $1.60. 
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Agricola, Germany, Dialogue on Oratory, A. J. 
Church, W. J. Brodribb (SM) $1.50. 
On Britain and Germany, H. Mattingly (P) 85c. 
Terence 
The Brothers (Adelphoe) (in prep.), Phormio, 
Woman of Andros, F. 0. Copley (LAP) 3 vols., 
50c. ea. 
See also Anthologies 
Vergil 
Works, J. Dryden (O) $1.80. 
Works, J. W. Mackail (ML-ce) 75c. bd. $1.95. 
Poems, J. Rhoades (O-wcy $1.85. 
Aeneid, T. H. Delabere-May (Ban) 60c. 
Aeneid, P. Dickinson (MB) 75c. 
Aeneid, K. Guinagh (HRW) 95c. 
Aeneid, R. Humphries (Scr) $1.45. 
Aeneid, W. F. Jackson Knight (P) 95c. 
Aeneid, C. Day Lewis (Anch) 95c. 
Aeneid, J. W. Mackail (SM) $2.00. 
Aeneid, M. Oakley, intro. by E. M. Forster (EL) 
$1.95. 
Aeneid, 1, 2, 6, tr. Dryden, ed. Thompson (C) 
75¢c. 
Pastoral Poems, E. V. Rieu (P) 95c. 
Georgics, H. A. Hedges (Van) $2.50. 
Eclogues and Georgics, T. F. Royds (EL) $1.95. 
Vitruvius 
Ten Books on Architecture, M. H. Morgan (Dov) 
$2.00. 


II. History of Literature 


Auerbach, E., Mimesis (Anch) $1.45. 

Baldry, H. D., Greek Literature for the Modern 
Reader (C) $1.95. 

Bowra, C. M., Ancient Greek Literature (O-gb) 75c. 

Bury, J. B., The Ancient Greek Historians (Dov) 
1.50. 

iat E. M., The Tyranny of Greece Over Germany 
(Bea) $1.95. 

Cornford, F. M., The Origin of Attic Comedy (Anch) 
1.45. 

on J. W., Writers of Rome (O-wm) $1.00. 

Fairbanks, A., A Book of Scripts (P) $1.25. 

Frank, T., Life and Literature in the Roman Repub- 
lic (Cal) $1.50. 

Grant, M. Roman Literature (P) 95c. 

Hadas, M., Ancilla to Classical Reading (Col) $1.95. 

Highet, G., The Classical Tradition (O-gb) $2.95. 

me A. E., Selected Prose, ed. J. Carter (C) 
1.45. 

~ B., The Origin of the Theater (H&W) 
1.35. 

Jones, E., Hamlet and Oedipus (Anch) 95c. 

Kallen, H. M., The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy 
(H&W) $1.25. 

Ker, W. P., Epic and Romance (Dov) $1.95. 

Kitto, H. D. F., Greek Tragedy (Anch) $1.45. 
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Kitto, H. D. F., Form and Meaning in Drama (UP) 
$1.95. 

Koch, R., The Book of Signs (Dov) $1.00 

Murray, G., The Classical Tradition in Poetry (Vin) 
95c. 

Murray, G., The Literature of Ancient Greece (Chi) 
$1.75. 

Murray, G., Rise of the Greek Epic (O-gh) $1.75. 

Norwood, G., Greek Tragedy (H&W) $1.75. 

Page, D. L., History of Greek Tragedy (C) T75c. 

Rose, H. J., Handbook of Greek Literature (EL-pb) 
$1.85. 

Reinhold, M., Classical Drama, Greek and Roman 
(Bar) $1.95. 
Rose, H. J., Handbook of Latin Literature (EL-pb) 
$2.15. 
Rose, H. J., 
$1.45. 

Trawick, 
Roman, Oriental, 
$1.50. 


III. Classical History and Civilization 


Baker, H., The Image of Man: A Study of the Idea 
of Human Dignity (in class. antiq., etc.) (HT) 
$1.85. 

Bone, R. G., Ancient History (Litt) $1.50. 

Cary, M., T. J. Haarhoff, Life and Thought in the 
Greek and Roman World (UP) $2.25. 

Castle, E. B., Ancient Education and Today (P) 95c. 

Clark, G., Archaeology and Society (UP) $1.95. 

Clough, S. P., The Rise and Fall of Civilization (Col) 
$1.95. 

Cook, A. B., Rise and Progress of Classical Arch- 
aeology (C) 75c. 

Coulanges, F. de, The Ancient City (Anch) 95c. 

De Burgh, W. G., The Legacy of the Ancient 
World (P), $2.45. 

Droop, J.P., Archaeological Excavation (C) $2.00. 

Falkener, E., Games Ancient and Oriental (Dov) 
$1.85. 

Fowler, W. W., The City-State of the Greeks and 
Romans (SM) $2.50. 

Frazer, J. G., Greece and Rome (SM) $1.50. 

Glover, T. R., The Ancient World (P) $1.25. 

Gow, J., A Companion to School Classics (SM) $2.50. 

Hyma, A., Ancient History (B&N) $1.25. 

Kluckhohn, C., Anthropology and the Classics (Br) 
$2.00. 

MacDonald, G., Evolution of Coinage (C-m) $1.50. 

Maine, H.J.S., Ancient Law (O-wc) $1.85. 

Mcllwain, C. H., Constitutionalism, Ancient and Mod- 
ern (Cor) $1.75. 

Muir’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical History, ed. 
Goodall and Treharne (B&N) $2.75. 

Muller, H. J., The Loom of History (MB) 95c. 

Neil, T. P., ed., The Building of the Human City 
(Dol) $1.45. 

Rickard, J. A., A. Hyma, Ancient, Medieval and 

Modern History (B&N) $1.75. 
Seyffert, O. M., Dictionary of Classical Antiquities 
(Mer) $2.25 


Outlines of Classical Literature (Mer) 


B. B., World Literature, Vol. I: Greek, 
and Medieval Classics (UP) 


Shotwell, J. T., The Story of Ancient History (Col) 
$1.95. 

Smith, Sir W., Smaller Classical Dictionary, rev. 
by E.H. Blakeney and J. Warrington (EL-pb) 
$1.45. 


IV. Greek History and Civilization 


Agard, W. R., What Democracy Meant to the Greeks 
(Wis) $1.75. 

Andrewes, A., The Greek Tyrants (HUL) $1.50. 

Athenian Agora Picture Books: 1. Pots and Pans 
of Classical Athens; 2. The Stoa of Attalos II; 3. 
Miniature Sculpture; 4. The Athenian Citizen; 5. 
Ancient Portraits; 6. Amphoras and the Ancient 
Wine Trade; 7. The Middle Ages (ASA) 50c. ea. 

Bowra, C. M., The Greek Experience (MB) 60c. 

Bury, J. B., History of Greece (ML-g) $2.95 

Bury, J. B., History of Greece for Beginners (SM) 
$2.00. 

Carpenter, R., The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art 
(Ind) $1.75. 

Chadwick, J., The Decipherment of Linear B (Vin) 
95c. 

Corbett, P.E., The Sculpture of the Parthenon (P) 
$1.25. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, The Greek View of Life (AA) 
$1.75. 

Finley, M.I., The World of Odysseus (Mer) $1.25. 

Forster, E. M., Alexandria: A History and a Guide 
(Anch) 95c. 

Greece (Tap) $1.95. 

Hamilton, E., The Greek Way to Western Civiliza- 
tion (MB) 50c. 

Hamilton, M. A., Greece, illus. (O) $1.40. 

Kitto, H. D. F., The Greeks (P} 95c. 

Limebeer, D. E., The Greeks (C) $1.25. 

Petrie, A., Introduction to Greek History, Antiqui- 
ties and Literature (O) $1.10. 

Robinson, C. E., Hellas: A Short History of Ancient 
Greece (Bea) $1.45. 

Robinson, C. E., Everyday Life in Ancient Greece 
(O) $1.10. 

Rouse, W. H. D., Stories of the Old Greeks (SM) 
$1.25. 

Seltman, C., A Book of Greek Coins (P) 95c. 

Seltman, C., Approach to Greek Art (El-pb) $1.65. 

Smith, M., The Ancient Greeks (Cor) $1.50. 

Tarn, W. W., Alexander the Great (Bea) 95c. 

Tarn, W. W., Hellenistic Civilization (Mer) $1.55. 

Toynbee, A.J., Greek Civilization and Character 
(MB) 50c. 

Toynbee, A.J., ed., Greek Historical Thought (MB) 
50c. 
Zimmern, 

$2.25. 
Zimmern, A., The Greek Commonwealth (ML) $1.95. 


See also Anthologies, History. 


A., The Greek Commonwealth (0O-gb) 


V. Roman History and Civilization 
Assa, J., The Great Roman Ladies, tr. A Hollander 
(EB) $1.35. 
Barrow, R. H., The Romans (P) 95c. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ 
AT APA MEETING, DECEMBER 1961 


ED. NOTE: By the courteous action of the Directors 
of the American Philological Association at their 
meeting in New York, October 28, 1961, we are 
privileged to present below abstracts of the twenty- 
six papers accepted for oral presentation at the 
Ninety-Third Annual Meeting of the Association, 
Detroit and Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 28-30, 
1961. It is hoped that this prior publication of ab- 
stracts will serve “to facilitate and to encourage” 
discussion from the floor and to call attention, 
especially among readers of CW who may not at 
present be members of APA, to the range and 
interest of the papers to be read. 

To insure publication in the present issue, it was 
necessary to print the abstracts essentially in the 
form in which they were submitted to APA in Sep- 
tember; considerations of time likewise prevented 
us from submitting proof to authors, so that, while 
all reasonable care has been exercised, final res- 
ponsibility for the form in which the abstracts 
appear must rest with the CW editorial office.* 
It is understood, of course, that speakers will enjoy 
their usual liberty to cast their oral presentations 
in the form they desire. The abstracts are here 
listed alphabetically by name of speakers; for de- 
tails of date and time of presentation, length, etc., 
not available when copy was sent to our printers, 
please consult the official program. now available 
from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 


Dean Harry L, Levy, Hunter College in the Bronx, 
New York 68, N. Y. 


1. The Role of Faunus in Horace, C. 1.4, by 
Charles L. Babcock, University of Pennsylvania. 

Horace’s C. 1.4 on the inevitability of death 
has been cited for the sudden and unexpected en- 
trance of death in line 13. By careful composition 
and choice of words and subjects, Horace prepares 
the listener for the statement of his theme, Lines 
13 and 14 are to be taken as the oracular response 
of Faunus, who appears in the poem both as pro- 
tector of herds and as oracle, and to whom the 
sacrificant of lines 11-12 has addressed a question 
about the significance of the change then being 
witnessed as winter yields to spring. The two lines 
reflect the dark side of Faunus’ character and his 
use of Saturnian verse, which Horace suggests by 
special poetic devices. The second part of the 
poem begins with o beate Sesti, which breaks the 
rustic scene of 1-14. 


2. Aristotle’s “Forms of Democracy,’ by Mor- 
timer Chambers, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

In Book 3 of the Politics Aristotle refers to 
democracy as one possible constitutional form 
among six. But in Books 4 and 6 democracy is 
further analyzed into several forms, according to 
the degree of popular control of affairs in each 
form, The number of these forms is once said to 
be five, but in two other ages it is four; and 
this is the number finally settled on. 

The doctrine was presumably meant to be ap- 
“We have, for example, transliterated all Greek 


words and, in certain cases, omitted diacritical 
marks unavailable in our regular type faces. 


plicable to real states; to see whether Aristotle 
ever applied it, one would naturally consult the 
Athénaién Politeia, where Athenian constitutional 
history is surveyed in detail. In chapter 41 Aristotle 
registers some eleven metabolai through which the 
state had allegedly passed. Among these stages, 
four are forms of democracy, viz. Solon’s constitu- 
tion; Cleisthenes’ constitution; the domination by 
the Areopagus from 479 to 462; and radical demo- 
cracy, installed by Ephialtes (this form was tem- 
porarily overturned twice but was twice restored 
without essential change). The correspondence be- 
tween four forms of democracy in both the Politics 
and the Ath. Pol. suggests that the latter work tried 
to find an example, in Athenian history, of the 
more general theories of the Politics (which had 
already been written). 

Aristotle’s sources for the Ath. Pol. did not 
provide him with a ready-made doctrine of four 
“forms”; and historical examination shows that the 
Solonian state and the alleged Areopagite primacy 
are each distorted to make them into forms of 
democracy and to fulfill the scheme. We must 
conclude that Aristotle did not keep historical re- 
search free of influence from philosophical doctrine, 
a fact that has obvious implications for historians 
who wish to use the Ath. Pol, as a source. 


3. A Problem in Euripides’ Hippolytus, by D. 
J. Conacher, University of Toronto. 


At Hippolytus 507-15, Phaedra’s Nurse seeks 
again to persuade her mistress to abandon her 
suicidal intent and to accept a mysterious remedy 
for her guilty love. Earlier in the episode, Phaedra 
has resisted similar arguments from the Nurse, 
since they have hinted clearly at the procuring of 
Hippolytus for her mistress. What, then, causes 
Phaedra to yield at least a grudging compliance with 
the Nurse’s plans at the end of the present passage ? 

Previous interpretations of lines 507-8 have fail- 
ed to provide a satisfactory sense in the context; 
deutera gar hé charis (508) has, in particular, been 
the subject of much disagreement, A new interpre- 
tation of these lines may help solve the problem 
stated above. Answering Phaedra’s high-minded re- 
pudiation of her suggestion, the Nurse declares: 


If that is what you think, then it was not right 
for you to go astray (ie., by falling in love); 
still, if that is really your view of the matter, 
then listen to what I now have to suggest; for 
the actual gratification of your love is a second- 
ary consideration. (507-8) 


An examination of various usages of ei d@’ oun 
and of charis (508) validates the meanings attri- 
buted to them here and arguments are advanced to 
establish the relevance of the Nurse’s statement in 
the larger context of the passage. Previously (in 
her rejected plea) the Nurse had admitted that 
euné and hédoné (495-6) played an essential though 
deprecated part in her plan. Now she implies (how- 
ever deceitfully) that she has hit upon a new way 
of saving Phaedra, without including this base 
element in the “cure”. It is this assurance which 
persuades the tortured Queen. 


4. Accidents in Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
James Day, Vassar College. 


In Ath, Pol. 26.1 are mentioned three accidents 
that “befell” the state (Aristotle’s words here are 


26.1, by 
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symbainein and sympiptein). There is an argument 
in three parts: (1) the meaning of the text is not 
self-insuring, i.e. mere inspection will not decide 
just what Aristotle is doing with the words; (2) 
symbainein in Ath. Pol. looks like a historian’s 
word but comparison with instances in Herodotus 
and Thucydides fails to account for it; (3) sym- 
bainein is a philosopher’s word in a historicai con- 
text; and there are consequences: so explaining the 
word in the Ath. Pol. that it is at all congruent 
with Aristotle’s other uses for it carries an entail- 
ment, viz. the Ath. Pol. is thrust en face with the 
Politics. The historical narrative cannot be under- 
stood apart from the theory in the Politics. 


5. Thucydides and the Number of Akharnian 
Hoplitai, by Sterling Dow, Harvard University. 


Thucydides, in a famous but baffling parenthesis 
(2.20.4), gives the number of hoplitai furnished by 
Akharnai as 3000. Scholars are agreed that the 
number is grossly excessive, but there is no agree- 
ment as to the facts involved. 

The paper is in three parts: (1) the MSS all 
have ‘3000’ and no emendation or explanation thus 
far proposed is even plausible; (2) new data on 
representation in the Boule, combined with old data 
(never used) on Akharnai—all these fit together 
—show that Akharnai can have furnished only 
1200-1600 hoplitai; (3) it is shown for the first time 
that the context, not hitherto considered, of Thucy- 
dides 2.20.4 demands some such large number as 
3000. That explains why Thucydides wrote it: in 
his enthusiasm to create an impressive narrative, 
and in particular here, to make the first Pelopon- 
nesian invasion interesting, Thucydides exaggerated 
grossly. 

This is the largest proved numerical error in 
Thucydides. It is suggested that the failure to read 
Thucydides critically (also, in this particular case, 
the baseless rejection of all the MSS) has led to 
a mistaken understanding of him. He was not in- 
humanly perfect, but he was far more interesting 
than he has been made to seem. 


6. Turnus and Duryodhana, by George E. Duck- 
worth, Princeton University. 

The traits and actions of Turnus have been fre- 
quently related to those of Achilles and/or Hector 
(cf. W. S. Anderson, TAPA 88 [1957] 17-50), but 
many features in Vergil’s portrayal of Aeneas’ great 
opponent seem non-Homeric, e.g. desire for death 
and attempted suicide, unwillingness to make peace 
or abide by the truce, reluctance to face Aeneas 
and resultant feeling of guilt. 

These characteristics of Turnus, usually consid- 
ered Vergil’s own creation, may result from the 
poet’s use of another epic source. Mlle. Josette 
Lallemant in Latomus 18 (1959) 262-87 discusses 
Vergil’s indebtedness to the great Sanskrit epic, 
the Mahabharata, and a re-examination of the rele- 
vant material supports and strengthens her conclu- 
sions. Both the characters and the structure of the 
Great War between the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
provide numerous and amazing parallels te the 
second half of the Aeneid. 

Aeneas resembles Yudhisthira, the righteous and 
pious leader of the Pandavas; Latinus is as helpless 
as King Dhrtarastra, father of Duryodhana and the 
other Kauravas; Drances has much in common with 
Karna, who is wealthy, an able orator, and accused 


of cowardice; Pallas resembles Abhimanyu, the 
brave young man whose death is lamented by his 
general and his father and blamed on Durycdhana; 
the parallels between Turnus and Duryodhana are 
especially numerous. 


The events of Aeneid VII-XII (omitting VIII, 
Aeneas at Rome) resemble to a surprising degree 
those in Mahabharata V-IX. These similarities are 
too numerous to be ascribed to chance. Aeneid XII, 
considered the most Homeric book of the Aeneid, 
has more from the Mahabharata than any other 
book. According to Dio Chrysostom, the Homeric 
epics were translated into Sanskrit; was the 
Mahabharata translated into Greek? The verbal 
parallels imply that Vergil had a translation rather 
than that he gained the information by oral trans- 
mission, Parthenius may have brought the Sanskrit 
epic to Vergil’s attention. 


7. Intensification of Meaning in Propertius and 
Others, by Mark W. Edwards, Brown University. 


The paper identifies some of the ways which 
Latin poets used to increase the significance and 
impact of the words they used, dividing them as 
follows: 

Effects of use of more than one meaning of a 
word or phrase, comprising syntactical ambiguities 
(in which two meanings may be co-existing or alter- 
native, or one may be transient) and lexical ambi- 
guities (where again there may be two co-existing or 
alternative meanings, or the effect may arise from 
the word’s other associations) ; 


Effects of the juxtaposition of words which are 
not syntactically connected, including the use of 
hypallage; 

Effects of exceptional stress on single words. 


In each case earlier work on the technique is 
briefly reviewed, a few examples which have been 
noticed in Latin poets are given, and the instances 
of the occurrence in Propertius are listed, with com- 
ment on the effects where appropriate. An excursus 
is appended on the use of the i-longa to distinguish 
the accusative plural from the genitive singular of 
3rd declension i-stems in Augustan MSS. 


8. “Zeus, Whoever He Is... .’ by Leon Golden, 
College of William and Mary. 

Two major theories have been advanced as ex- 
planations of the character of Aeschylus’ Zeus. 
The first interprets Zeus as a god of an advanced 
morality who is similar to the Judaic-Christian 
concept of God. This view has been rejected by 
recent scholars because of the lack of textual evid- 
ence for it and its inadequacy in explaining a 
number of important actions of Zeus. The alterna- 
tive theory states that Aeschylus’ Zeus is simply 
a primitive, anthropomorphic deity who behaves in 
an arbitrary manner. Important evidence used to 
support this view is taken from the Agamemnon. 
The present paper reviews the evidence bearing on 
Zeus in the Agamemnon and shows that it contra- 
dicts rather than supports an anthropomorphic in- 
terpretation of the god in this play. 


The twenty-two references to Zeus in the play 
are analyzed and it is shown that twenty of them 
describe him as some natural or spiritual force in 
the universe and are completely devoid of any an- 
thropomorphic content. The two references which 
have possible anthropomorphic connotations are 
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analyzed and it is shown that they may easily be 
understood in a metaphorical sense. For these 
reasons it is argued that we have no justification 
for interpreting the Zeus of the Agamemnon as 
an anthropomorphic deity. 

On the basis of this analysis of the evidence 
from the Agamemnon the thesis is presented that 
the Zeus of this play is actually a symbol of all 
of the forces that exist in the world. It is shown 
that all human and natural events are traced back 
to Zeus as their ultimate cause and that his theolo- 
gical function is clearly defined by the chorus which 
addresses him as the “Cause of All” and the “Doer 
of All.” It is then argued that this interpretation 
of Aeschylus’ Zeus as a symbol of all of the forces 
in the universe removes many of the absurdities 
and contradictions in his behavior which have 
troubled interpreters of Aeschylus’ work. 


9. A Greek Professorial Circle 
G. P. Goold, University College, 
Toronto. 

This paper revives, with much new argument, 
the theory (CQ 32 [1938] 133f.) that On the 
Sublime was written by Gnaeus Pompeius Geminus, 
a correspondent of Dionysius of Halicarnassus; its 
date is established as A.D. 12, the argument being 
largely based on four passages in Manilius inspired 
by ‘Longinus.’ Eduard Norden’s elaborate paper in 
Abh. d. Berl, Ak. (1959) is discussed and refuted, 
and the conclusion drawn that ‘Longinus’ was 
Jewish, 

Demetrius’s On Style is, by means of a critical 
examination of G. M. A. Grube’s recent edition 


at Rome, by 
University of 


(Toronto 1961), determined as having been written 
c. A.D. 1 by the Demetrius to whom was dedicated 
the De Imitatione of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


The paper appraises anew some aspects of the 


literary theories of Dionysius, ‘Longinus,’ and 
Demetrius, who are held to have been members of 
a Greek professorial circle at Rome; and concludes 
with observations on bilingualism in the Augustan 
age. 


10. Body and Soul in 
Hahn, Hunter College. 

Vergil acquires evocative overtones by misusing 
the axiom “things equal to the same thing sre 
equal to each other.’’ I have studied his ‘‘confusion” 
of man with name, god with function or province 
or statue, ethnographical with geographical terms. 
Now I study “body” and “soul”; either may equal 
ego (“poor old body”, “poor old soul’), so they 
become confused with ego or each other. 

Corpus and anima may be: appositive of word 
for person (vos imperdita corpora, nos animae 
viles); coordinate with it (viri defunctaque corpora 
vita heroum, Tarquinios reges animamque Bruti); 
balanced with it (ante omnia corpora Nisus emicat, 
pro cunctis unam obiectare animam); equivalent to 
se or me (corpora saltu ad terram misere, hanc 
animam serves). Their use enriches picture, 

When death separates corpus and anima, com- 
plications arise (both philosophical and linguistic). 
Anima departs; corpus ‘corpse’ remains. Ego is 
neither. Nisus alive, Palinurus in Hades, call their 
corpora me; Aeneas calls corpora of Lausus (dead 
on earth) and of Deiphobus (shade in Hades) te. 
But in exsolvit se corpore, se=soul. Some passages 
mix the two views. 


Vergil, by E. Adelaide 





The immortal part dwells in tomb or in Hades; 
returns to earth as fury, ghost, or dream. Anima, 
vita, umbra, manes, imago, simulacrum are mixed 
with one another and with corpus. Corpus illogically 
placed in Hades: defuncta corpore vita, subvectut 
corpora cumba. Corpora viva (of Aeneas crossing 
Styx) should be just corpora, for in Hades there 
are animae, not corpora mortua. Anima illogically 
placed in tomb (animam sepulcro condimus) ; manes 
are with ashes; anima receives flowers. (This in- 
volves linguistic confusion, not merely Roman 
religion as opposed to Greek.) Very odd: omnia 
Deiphobo solvisti et funeris wumbris. Funus 
(‘corpse’) does not possess wmbrae, but Deiphobus 
does, and funeris = eius (corpus confused with ego) 

Oral presentation will include innumerable ad- 
ditional examples. 


11. Two Manuscripts in the Lilly Library. 
Bloomington, Indiana (illustrated), by James W. 
Halporn, Indiana University. 

Among the manuscripts now at the Lilly Library, 
Indiana University, are a Psalter written in Italy 
in the Beneventan script and a manuscript in Carol- 
ingian script containing a portion of a homily of 
the Venerable Bede. This paper gives a palaeogra- 
phical description of these manuscripts, together 
with a study of the form and contents. 

The Beneventan Psalter can be dated to the 
second half of the twelfth century. Evidence from 
the liturgical contents indicates that the manuscript 
came from the monastery of San Domenico at 
Sora (Latium), and is one of three extant manu- 
scripts from that center. 

The Bede Homily is a section of a manuscript 
of which another part is now at the Detroit Public 
Library. The manuscript, written in North Italy 
at the end of the ninth century, is an early copy 
of the collection of homilies compiled and edited by 
Paul the Deacon at the end of the eighth century. 


12. The Ritual Origin of Pastoral, by Richmond 
Y. Hathorn, Louisiana State University. 

The common rejection of the ancient accounts 
of the origin of pastoral poetry in certain Dorian, 
especially Sicilian, fertility-festivals stands in need 
of re-examination, This rejection fails to consider 
that literary origins may be of various kinds, that 
they may focus on the genesis of form and content 
as well as concern themselves with psychological 
and sociological factors. The refutation in the 1890’s 
of the ritual-origin theory of R. Reitzenstein merely 
confused the issue. Actually the ancient accounts 
explain better than anything else certain peculiar 
features of pastoral. 


13. Aeschylus, 
(Titanum suboles .. . 
College. 

This paper aims to remove the persistent doubts 
(still recorded, for instance, in the latest Oxford 
text of Aeschylus) about, the authenticity of the 
fragment. Is it merely a quotation from a play by 
Accius? Or is it a direct translation by Cicero 
from Aeschylus—in which case it constitutes by far 
the longest, and not the least significant, fragment 
of the Prometheus Unbound? 

The text of the fragment is first presented, with 
apparatus criticus and a brief commentary which 
lists the apparent parallels in the surviving plays 


Prometheus Unbound, Fr. 193 
), by C. J. Herington, Smith 
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of Aeschylus. Next are discussed the early chapters 
of the Second Tusculan Disputation, in which it is 
preserved. It appears that on all grounds—Cicero’s 
practice in quotation here and elsewhere, the impor- 
tance of Aeschylus, both as poet and as philosopher, 
for the argument which is being developed in these 
chapters, and finally Cicero’s own admissions in 
Section 26—the passage must be considered a direct 
translation. 

This result is corroborated by the evidence of 
the lines themselves: (a) the wording of the frag- 
men., even in its Latin form, is closely related to 
that of the Prometheus Bound; (b) of its three 
most striking images, two are shown to be charac- 
teristically Aeschylean, and the third is shown to 
be linked by its vocabulary (though not by its 
sense, which is unparallelled) to a passage in one 
of Cicero’s original poems. 

Finally, the vindicated lines are replaced in the 
context of the Prometheia, and their significance 
briefly discussed. It is suggested that, while they 
tell little about the plot, they do add to our under- 
standing of Prometheus’ character, and of a remark- 
able feature of Aeschylus’ technique in the first 
two plays: systematic repetition. 


14. The Authorship of the Strasboury Epodes, 
by G. M. Kirkwood, Cornell University. 


Controversy as to the authorship of the three 
fragmentary epodes printed as Fragments 79a, 79b, 
and 80 of Archilochus in Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica 
Graeca has gone on since the two fragments of 
papyrus (one containing 79a and b, the other 80) 
were published in 1899. Fr. 80, in the third line of 
which the name Hipponax apparently occurs, is 
almost certainly by Hipponax. In the past decade 
nearly all editors and critics have assigned 79a to 
Hipponax also, even though general considerations 
of style strongly indicate Archilochus. (79b is too 
slight a fragment to provide evidence or to be 
worth debate.) Ascription of 79a to Hipponax has 
been based on two considerations, the presence of 
an instance of Attic correption in the poem and the 
alleged improbability of the two fragments being 
from an anthology. The one recent editor, Max 
Treu, who has not assigned both to Hipponax felt 
driven to regard Archilochus as author of both, in 
order to avoid the supposition of an anthology. 

The present paper undertakes to renew a pvro- 
posal first advanced by Jurenka in 1900 and main- 
tained by Cantarella in 1944, that the two fragments 
are from an anthology, and that Archilochus wrote 
79a, Hipponax 80. The matter of Attic correption is 
dealt with briefly, by a demonstration of the fact 
that early lyric, like Homer, occasionally allows 
this metrical abnormality; strenuous and unwar- 
ranted conjecture has been the recourse of those 
who are unwilling to accept this fact. The main 
point of the paper is a proof, by examples, that at 
least four other papyrus anthologies exist that 
differ more than the Strasbourg Epodes from the 
normal form of an anthology, and that the now 
dominant conviction that the Strasbourg Epodes 
are unlikely to be from an anthology is therefore 
unjustified. 

The paper ends with a brief consideration of 
two points of style and imitation, and argues that 
(a) trégén . . . doulion chorton (Hipponax 36) is 
not written by the poet who wrote doulion arton edén 
in 79a; (b) the curse in Alcaeus G 1 (L.-P.) is 


modelled on 79a, and this imitation is a much more 
reliable proof of Archilochean authorship than it 
has been recognized as being. The suggestion that 
79a, with Hipponax as author, may imitate Alcaeus 
is shown to be at variance with the practice of 
Hipponax, who was a parodist, not an imitator. 
Alcaeus, on the other hand, imitated frequently 
and skillfully. 


15. The Vocabulary of Fear in Latin Epic 
Poetry, by L. A. MacKay, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


This study investigates what light may be 
thrown on the technique and emotional processes 
of Virgil, Lucan, and Statius by an examination 
of the frequency, concentration, and diversity of 
their references to fear, and their choice of words. 
Ovid is added for comparison, as an example of 
extended non-epic narrative verse. Fear was chosen 
as one of the dominant and characteristic emotions 
of tragedy, to which in theme epic is closely akin. 
Pity was omitted, partly in the interests of concen- 
tration, partly because fear is more adequately re- 
flected in the vocabulary of the Latin hexameter, 
which cannot call a man misericors, or refer to his 
misericordia. The vocabulary of fear, on the con- 
trary, is reasonably rich. 


Twelve words, or groups of related words, were 
examined. In the Aeneid, the Pharsalia, the Thebaid, 
and the Metamorphoses, 59 words were recognized 
as evoking the idea of fear, to a total of 1734 
occurrences. Borderline cases (in such words as 
horreo, tremo, etc.) make it impossible to regard 
the totals as absolutely precise; but the margin of 
error is not great enough to be significant. 


Analysis of the figures shows how markedly 
Lucan, and still more Statius, exceed Virgil in re- 
ferences to fear, and demonstrates in their work 
a more monotonous regularity in the distribution of 
the references. Individual preferences and avoidan- 
ces in vocabulary also become evident, and the most 
marked of these are briefly discussed. 


16. Oral Bards at Delphi, by Wallace E. McLeod, 
University of Western Ontario. 


Delphic oracles in hexameter verse are sprinkled 
so liberally with epic phraseology as to indicate 
that some of them were composed in the oral tradi- 
tion. We conclude that an oral bard served the 
shrine of Apollo from soon after 750 (when the 
sanctuary was established) until after 400. This 
conclusion accords with what little we know of the 
operation of the oracle and the history of the oral 
technique; it explains moreover how oracles could 
be improvised. Probably the office of bard was filled 
by the prophétai; at any rate the bards were of 
local (Delphic) provenience. Consequently we pos- 
tulate a “Phocian School” of oral poets; preliminary 
analysis of the formulas shows that this school was 
related to the Boeotian and Ionic Schools, but yet 
apparently with distinctive characteristics of its 
own. 


17. Vergilian Glosses in the Stonyhurst Medulla. 
by Robert T. Meyer, Catholic University of America. 

The Medulla is a Latin-English glossary of the 
fourteenth century. The Stonyhurst MS has been 
chosen as it is a better preserved copy than those 
mentioned by Way in his edition of the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum (London 1843). Such antiqu- 
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rians as Tanner and H. Spelman were acquainted 
with copies of a variety of the Medulla and quote 
from them in their works. 

To call the work a Latin-English dictionary is 
a misnomer, since many of the lemmata are them- 
selves defined in Latin, and are as much unchanged 
as similar ones in the Liber Glossarum. Some of 
them go back ultimately to those early glossaries 
as Abavus and Abstrusa which were originally col- 
lections of glossae collectae on the text of Virgil. 
These lemmata with their definitions quite cften 
come down to us in the same form, but have oc- 
casionally been translated into Middle English, the 
translation itself being a slavish rendering of the 
Latin original. Thanks to the preservation of some 
of the early glossaries in Goetz-Loes, Corpus Glos- 
sariorum Latinorum we can trace many Medulla 
items to their original source. The source of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew names as: 

Melchesedec (sic) .i. rex iustus, 40b 
as weil as the Greek-Latin items as: 
affros, graece: spuma, latine, 2b 

are from Isidore ultimately and do not concern us 
here. 


18. Fortune’s Wheel: The Symbolism of Sopho- 
cles’ Women of Trachis, by Herbert Musurillo, 
S.J., Fordham University. 

An image-analysis of the Trachiniae further un- 
derlines the play’s profound theme, the power of 
love, set against the theological background of 
Zeus’s providence and the wheel of Fortune. The 
eight dominant images of the play are the sea of 
trouble, the wrestling contest, the tender blossom, 
the disease of Heracles, the blood of Nessus, the 
poisoned tunic, and Deianeira the lonesome heifer 
and forlorn bird, Further, the diptych character of 
the play has been perhaps overstressed in the past: 
for throughout the early part of the play Heracles 
is constantly present through the image of him that 
is projected by Deianeira, the chorus, and Lichas. 


19. “Ille Parum Cauti Pectoris Egit Opus,” by 
William Robert Nethercut, Columbia University. 

In the opening poem of book 3, Propertius in- 
vokes the Muses as Pegasides (3.1.19). By thus 
alluding to the story of Pegasus, Hippocrene, and 
the jealous rivalry of Pierus’ daughters, he estab- 
lishes water and strife as important motifs in this 
book. This paper considers the political signif- 
icance of Propertius’ treatment of these themes in 
poems 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 9. 

Numbers 1 and 3 contrast epic poetry and the 
gushing water whence Ennius drew inspiration to 
sing of strife with elegiac verse and the tranquil 
lacus from which poets such as Philitas of Cos 
moistened their lips. 

One of the types of flowing water mentioned in 
3 is the sea, which, in 4 and 5, continues to be 
associated with strife in that it is equated with 
extension of empire and the fulfillment of a national 
destiny that is to be realized through arma. In 7 
the sea is the path over which men may strive 
after wealth, and in 9 seafaring imagery accom- 
panies a description of circumstances affording 
unlimited exercise of power. Conquest, wealth, and 
power are all items of which man can never have 
his fill; instead of using restraint, he will continue, 
ever thirsting, in his pursuit after more and more. 
For Prometheus, when he formed the shapes of 


men, placed in their breasts an untamed, violent 
spirit, which, once unleashed, acknowledges no 
limits: 

Iie parum cauti pectoris egit opus. 

Corpora disponens mentem non vidit in arte: 

recta animi primum debuit esse via. (3.5.8-10) 
Did Propertius intend this message for Augustus? 
The essay concludes with an examination of evidence 
which renders such a thesis, not only plausible, but 
convincing. 


20. Livy and Augustus, by Hans Petersen, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

It has been recognized previously that Livy not 
only refers explicitly to certain contemporary 
events, but also alludes implicitly to others. These 
allusions have been taken to show Livy’s partisan- 
ship for Augustus. In order to' broaden the basis 
for the discussion of this problem, the present paper 
assembles a number of additional passages from 
Book I where Livy seems to allude to his own 
times: 7.8 (the nature‘ of Augustus’ power); 16.4 
(senators murder the monarch); 16.5-8 (poor tes- 
timony for ruler’s deification); 46.4-9 and 48.5-7 
(monarch’s consort has offended against pietas); 
49.6-7 (Senate and fewer senators not consulted): 
54.10 (general acquiescence in monarchy). Livy's 
allusions are subtle and: polite; the contrast with 
Ovid is pointed out. From Livy’s allusions it is 
concluded: (1) that Livy in: Book I took cognisance 
of the political developments in: his own days; (2) 
that Livy was by no means:a blindly devoted fol- 
lower of Augustus; (3) that the date generally 
assigned to the composition of Book I (27-25 3.c.) 
is largely correct. a 


21. Mimesis in the Sophistes of Plato, by J. A. 
Philip, Trinity College, University of: Toronto. 

It is generally recognized that in'the Republic 
Plato uses the term mimésis in two principal senses 
only loosely related to one another. These two uses, 
which we may call the restricted. or dramatic use 
of Book III and the extended use of Book X, reap- 
pear in the final division of the Sophistes and are 
there related as species to genus. In the scheme of 
the division, divine as well as human mimésis finds 
a place and we see the reasons for some of the 
distinctions Plato makes. 


This division of the Sophistes enables us 
better to understand the ontological status Plato 
assigns to the products of mimésis and the meta- 
physical role of mimésis itself,’ especially in the 
Sophistes and the Timaeus. It also throws light on 
oe use of mimésis words in his. Theory of 

eas. 


His two principal uses of the term mimésis do 
not exhaust its uses and meanings in Plato, but 
they serve to clarify the role of the notion in his 
thought. 


22. Cicero on Eatra-Roman Speech, by Edwin 
S. Ramage, Indiana University. 


By Cicero’s time the carefully fostered city re- 
finement, now labeled urbanitas, had led to the 
conviction on the part of the Roman gentleman 
that what originated in and emanated from his 
city was easily superior to anything outside. This 
attitude is reflected in Cicero's observations on the 
Latin speech of non-Romans;:In'his'eyes there are 
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three extra-urban groups each of which has speech 
peculiarities: the rustics, Italians, and foreigr.=2rs. 

Cicero criticizes the rustics for their broad, 
harsh, and heavy country accent. Certain urban 
orators such as L. Aurelius Cotta have dared to 
cultivate this rusticity in attempts to recreate the 
Roman speech of former times. In passing judg- 
ment, Cicero has Crassus tell us: “Our friend Cotta, 
as far as I am concerned, is not imitating the 
orators of olden time, but farm hands.” 

The Italian orators whom we come upon in the 
Brutus are treated with greater respect, partly 
because they have been successful in their home 
towns and partly because Cicero has a fellow feeling 
with them. But even these speakers lack that certain 
tone of voice and pronunciation which flavors city 
speech. 

Cicero is more outspoken against the non-Italian 
foreigner. Just as the harsh rustic accent is to he 
avoided, so a peregrina insolentia must be shunned 
by the intelligent Roman. Thus the thick, heavy, 
slow way of speaking which is typical of the poets 
of Corduba and the coining of new Latin words on 
the analogy of foreign vocabulary come in for blunt 
criticism. To avoid such shortcomings, one must 
learn hig Latin not at some outlying center in 
Sicily, but in Rome. 

Cicero, then, is openly hostile to the rustic and 
foreigner alike. Why? In the first place, it is a 
natural and inherited hostility; secondly, Cicero felt 
that influences from these quarters were undermin- 
ing the time-honored urbanitas. 


23. Aphrodite in the Theogony, by William Sale, 
Washington University. 

Theogony 154-206 can be divided into three sec- 
tions. The material in lines 154-87, the story of the 
castration of Uranus, has been traced by scholars to 
a Hurrian-Hittite myth, the tale of Kumarbis; I 
consider this a possible though not certain theory. 
Lines 201-6 are based upon the Dios Apaté of Iliad 
14. In them Hesiod defines Aphrodite as the god- 
dess of the act of love, but stresses her association 
with Himeros (sexual desire) and Eros, who, by 
virtue of his position as one of the primordial deities 
(lines 120-2), must be considered a god not only 
of desire but also of procreation. 

Lines 188-200 I trace first to a terracotta figur- 
ine found at Perachora, depicting the bearded 
Aphrodite rising from someone’s severed genitals- 
we do not know whose. Hesiod’s myth must be 
Cyprian; the Perachora terracotta depicts a form of 
the goddess known to be Cyprian; hence I argue 
that the myth in the Theogony goes back to a 
Cyprian cult, referred to by Philochorus, in which 
the bearded Aphrodite was worshiped by men wear- 
ing women’s clothes. I hold that this transvestite 
ritual was a symbolic form of, or even a substitute 
for, castration, and that from this arose the notion 
that the goddess was born of severed genitals. 

When Hesiod composed 154-206, he had before 
him a tradition that Aphrodite was Uranus’ daugh- 
ter (probably by a normal, or else unspecified 
means of begetting); he may have known a story 
of Uranus’ castration; he did know that the bearded 
Aphrodite was thought to be born of severed geni- 
tals, And he had the radically different tradition 
of Homer, in which Aphrodite was the daughter of 
Zeus and was most emphatically not bearded. He 


wove this material together so as to preserve the 
Homeric concept and use the Cyprian myth. By this 
myth he was able to enrich his own association of 
Aphrodite with procreation, with fertility. 


24. Two Problems in Roman Love Elegy: Ovid’s 
Corinna and Romantic Love, by J. P. Sullivan, 
University of Texas. 

Problems of literary method abound in the dis- 
cussion of Roman elegy. About Ovid’s Corinna two 
theses may be distinguished: (a) that she was a 
real person like Catullus’ Lesbia, (b) that she is a 
fictitious character compounded from literary 
themes and/or Ovid’s minor liaisons. 

There is no internal or external evidence which 
can resolve this factual question and supporters of 
the theses must use subjective evidence based on 
the ‘sincerity’ or ‘insincerity’ of the Amores. The 
disagreement seems irresolvable: such evidence can- 
not settle such a problem. The debate is miscon- 
ceived, but those critics who have objected have not 
substituted adequate criteria for judging Ovid's po- 
etry, but merely urged that he writes a different 
sort of poetry from earlier elegists. The disagree- 
ment about Corinna and the evidence used is really 
a disguised critical reaction to Ovid, valuable as 
evidence for the common reader's reaction. 

Some critics of ancient love poetry assert that 
the ancients had no conception of romantic love: 
love was sensual gratification or deplorable mad- 
ness. The Courtly Love of the troubadours intro- 
duced true romantic love, which contrasts sharply 
with the classical attitude to love. But the elegists 
run counter to philosophical and social theory that 
deplored all passion of this sort: the evidence shows 
they deplore love when unhappy and delight in it 
when happy (as moderns do). There is no one 
classical attitude to love. To have preconceptions 
about the sensibility we must find in elegy is to 
abandon the critic’s task of reacting freely to what 
he finds without preconceptions. It is tentatively 
suggested that Catullus and Propertius may be des- 
cribed as romantic: Ovid is a return to more stan- 
dard attitudes to love—arte regendus amor. 


25: Repetition and Irony: Horace, Odes 2.18, 
by Hilburn Womble, Duke University. 

In a recent study, Prof. Helmbold has shown 
that there are many instances of word repetition 
both between and within the Odes, aside from 
incidence of anaphora. He questions whether the 
fact of iteration should constitute cause for sus- 
picion or emendation of the text. This study exam- 
ines the artistic performance of repetition in a 
single poem to investigate its esthetic function, 
which is seen to be one of insistent recall. As such, 
repetition is an integral component of the poem's 
structure, The second occurrence effects an inevit- 
able re-evaluation of the preceding occurrence. 
which enlarges the reference and adds a dimension 
to the first. This furnishes a basis for irony through 
inversion by compelling a comparison with the 
word’s own history in the microcosm of the poem. 


26. Hesiod’s Fable, by Lloyd W. Daly, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The fable imbedded in Hesiod’s Works and Days 
has not received a satisfactory interpretation. It is 
here argued that analysis of the fable, careful 
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attention to its context, and comparison with 
Homeric use of the simile show that its sole point 
is as an illustration of hybris. Hesiod attempted to 
make this point clear in line 271. The details of the 
fable and its moral have no more special signifi- 
eance for Hesiod than comparable details in some 
of the Homeric similes have for the purposes of 
the comparison which evokes the simile. 


REVIEWS 


STRINGFELLOW BARR. The Will of Zeus. A History 
of Greece from the Origins of Hellenic Culture 
to the Death of Alexander. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1961. Pp. xvi, 
496; 31 ill, 8 maps. $10.00. 

THE PUBLISHERS have given this volume a handsome 

dress with good maps and illustrations. In his basic 

aim, that of conveying to us his deep love of ancient 

Greece, Barr is quite successful. One must doubt, 

however, if these are sufficient reasons for the 

publication of the work. 

Factually the account has too many errors, 
misunderstandings, and omissions. Writing, for 
instance, is said virtually to have disappeared ex- 
cept in Crete after the fall of Cnossus (neither 
the name “Linear B” nor its significance appears 
here); Pisistratus dies in exile in 528; Lycurgus 
is discussed at length as a real person. In the 
condensation of ancient literary masterpieces, 
which is a main feature of the book, Pindar is 
omitted, Stylistically the effort to be glowing results 
too often in hollow pages. Worst of all, Barr has 
not uplifted his lengthy survey by a new view of 
Greek history, by critical understanding, or even by 
any broad interpretation. A student likely to turn 
to this work will gain far more, in far less space, 
from the incisive, challenging essay by Kitto, The 
Greeks (Penguin). 

With respect to the intriguing title, it may be 
noted that Barr is still seeking (p. 460) evidence 
that the Greeks “lied or were mistaken’ in their 
belief that the gods of Olympus existed. 

UNIVERSITY OF TLLINOIS CHESTER G. STARR 


PETER GREEN. Essays in Antiquity. Cleveland and 
New York: World Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. x, 
224. $5.00. 

A TEASING BOOK by a gifted author; learned, robust, 

provocative, salutary for smug readers. Green has 

an admirable sense of history and changing cui- 
tural climates; though he hints at the existence of 

“transcendental human verities,” he is best when 

he sees men as creatures of their own times and 

places. 

The introductory essay, “The Humanities To- 
day,” expounds the paradox that “classical educa- 
tion” has become the resort of the few, trained 
chiefly by pedantic specialists, while there has 
been a greatly increased public interest in the 
ancient world. Yet he admits that lately classical 
scholars have learned how to utilize other disci- 
plines, and that the art of translation has greatly 
improved, Whether he would really substitute trans- 
lations for “classical education,” except for the very 
few, he does not say outright; yet he finds “room 


for several types of scholar and historian in the 
field of classical studies.” 

The sensible final essay, “Some Versions of 
Aeschylus,” amounts to “a study of tradition and 
method in translating classical poetry.” After dis- 
counting earlier versions, Green exhibits several 
“modern” ones which have profited by the trends 
of “modern” English poetry. On the whole, a just 
case. Green seems not to know R. A. Brower’s 
“Seven Agamemnons,” recently republished in the 
important On Translation (Harvard, 1959). which 
likewise considers sample passages by different 
hands, with similar conclusions. 

The intervening essays are selective probings. 
Homeric scholarship; the superiority of Herodotus 
to Thucydides; of Epicureans to Stoics; the enig- 
matic figure of Caesar; Ovid’s greatest appeal in 
his early and his late poems, where he is least 
repressed by the Augustan regime; the two Plinys, 
likewise diverted from personal goals but uphold- 
ing Roman traditions of public service and busv 
leisure; Roman satire, increasingly inhibited by 
political pressures: these are the themes. No two 
readers will agree how far the treatment achieves 
conviction. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY WILLIAM C. GREENE 


HERBERT J. MULLER. Freedom in the Ancient World. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. xvii, 360; 
43 ill. $7.50. 

“THE SUBJECT of this work is freedom in the broad- 
est sense of the word,” writes Muller in the pre- 
face. He does not attempt to take up Lord Acton’s 
thesis that the growth of freedom is central to 
man’s history and is God’s plan for mankind. In 
fact, Muller apparently does not believe Lord Acton, 
and his book is without any real thesis at all. 


Instead Muller undertakes to chronicle the an- 
cient world from the primeval slime to the end of 
the Byzantine empire, pointing out various experi- 
ments in freedom as he progresses. Egypt and the 
Near East have nothing to offer on this score, and 
although Muller finds an interesting parallel be- 
tween modern social reformers and the Hebrew 
prophets who demanded “heavenly justice on earth” 
(130), Judaism also left the world an ugly legacy 
of fanaticism (132). The first noteworthy experi- 
ment in freedom appeared in Minoan Crete. 


From the Minoan period onwards, Muller's 
chronicle follows well-worn paths. Fifth century 
Athens represents a noble experiment in freedom, 
which declined in the Hellenistic period. The Romans 
served chiefly to transmit Greek ideals of freedom 
to the modern world, and the Byzantine empire, 
which Muller admires, defended the legacy of Greece 
against the East for 1,000 years. 


Such a treatment of history has some merit, 
but it invites broad generalizations which are some- 
times less than half-true. For instance, I learned 
with surprise that Xerxes was the last Persian 
king to lead his army in person (101); where was 
Darius III at Gaugamela? But a more serious fault 
is that Muller fails to develop any theme for his 
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book. If the idea of freedom played any part in 
shaping ancient history, he does not say what it 
was. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS J. A. S, EVANS 


L. H. JEFFERY. The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece: 
A Study of the Origin of the Greek Alphabet 
and Its Development from the Eighth to the Fifth 
Centuries B. C. (“Oxford Monographs on Clas- 
sical Archaeology.”) Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xx, 416; 72 plates, table of letters. $23.55. 
(4 fT. Fao 

THIS IS A monumental, an altogether superb, book. 

The reconstruction of the mental events which the 

first adoption of writing involves is imaginative 

and persuasive, the best yet. The place of adoption 

(Al Mina?) was one, not several; the Greeks 

learned from traders, not from professional scribes. 

The date was ca, 725 B.C.—thirty years after he 

discovered it, the date found by R. Carpenter is 

canonized. On the transmission by the first Greek 
learners to others, the discussion continues to he 
discriminating and humane: just as errors were 
made in the first learning from Phoenicians, so 
mistakes (really trivial, all) were made in the first 
transmitting by Greeks to Greeks. Conservatism, 

a law of least change, prevailed: no complex “de 

velopment” has to be reconstructed. 

Direction of script, methods of inscribing, ma- 
terials, content, and letter-forms are treated with 


the nicety and freshness that come from masterful 
knowledge. All the archaic inscriptions are listed, 
region by region, preceded in each case by a syn- 
thetic study, 

The Preface is dated June 1960, but in the 


Bibliography. there is only one book of 1956 
(Bérard), and one of 1957 (Marcadé II). In the 
Addenda (374-378) are a few items as late as 1959 
These facts should be known, but no harm seems 
to have resulted, It is a book worth waiting for, a 
major work both for reading and for reference, in 
its field incomparable, and a contribution to the 
history of our civilization. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY STERLING DOW 





PHILIP VELLACOTT: (tr.). Aeschylus, Prometheus and 
Other Plays. (‘Penguin Classics,"’ L112.) Bal- 
timore, Md,: Penguin Books, 1961, Pp. 160. 
$0.95 (paper). 

WITH THIS. NEW translation of the Persians, Sup- 

pliants, and Seven, as well as the Prometheus, Mr. 

Vellacott completes his rendering of the Aeschylean 

corpus. It is, no doubt, a service: V.’s versions 

(especially of the Persians and Suppliants) seem 

superior, in readability and accuracy, to anything 

else currently and conveniently available. They are 
sensible translations, which clearly evince his ab- 
sorption in the thought and dramaturgy of Aes- 
chylus. 

Poetically, they are less successful, at least to 

a reader who believes that only Lattimore’s Ores- 

teia has captured much of the magic of Aeschylean 

language. V. tends to be both more lucid and more 
verbose than his original; to write with stiffness 

(punctuated by a prosaic colloquialism) rather than 

grandeur; to interpret rather than translate. Some- 


times crucial ideas are missed. E.g., in P.V. 384, 
the vital image of disease, “let me be sick then with 
that sickness” becomes the colorless “let me be 
guilty then of foolishness.” Similarly, in the key 
lines 1069-70, nosos is pallidly and incorrectly ren- 
dered as “infamy.” Surely V. would have profited 
from a closer study of Thomson’s commentary. 
Scholars may well be surprised to learn that V. 
elsewhere relies largely on the editions of Tucker, 
so given to permissive emendation. 


These are useful translations, but their publica- 
tion should not discourage more ambitious efforts 
to bring the poetry of the early Aeschylus to the 
Greekless student. 

ROBERT D. MURRAY, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





RENE VAN COMPERNOLLE. Etudes de chronologie et 
WVhistoriographie siciliotes. Recherches sur le 
systéme chronologique des sources de Thucydide 
concernant la fondation des colonies siciliotes. 
(“Etudes de Philologie, d’Archéologie et d’His- 
toire Ancienne publiées par l'Institut Historique 
Belge de Rome,” 5.) Brussels: Palais des Aca- 
démies; Rome: Academia Belgica, 1960. Pp. xx, 
603; 2 maps. Fr. B. 320 ($6.40). 


IN THIS VERY interesting and painstaking work the 
author joins those who recently have pointed to 
some areas where Thucydides appears somewhat 
less than infallible. Thucydides’ dates concerning 
the foundations of the Greek colonies in Sicily in 
Book VI, generally accepted in spite of some doubts 
by scholars such as Busolt and Beloch, are dis- 
proved by van Compernolle, who with a tremendous 
array of details concludes that his chronology pre- 
ceding historically established dates such as Gelon’s 
Olympian victory (488/7) and the battle of Kymé 
(474/3) is based on an artificial system of genera- 
tions of 35 years each, which dates e.g. the founda- 
tion of Syracuse (733) exactly seven generations 
= 245 years before the year 488 (so important for 
the panhellenic glory of the Deinomenidae), or 
the foundation of Megara Hyblaia seven generations 
before its destruction by Gelon in 483/2. The author 
discovers the same system in the relation of the 
foundation of Rome (eight generations = 280 years) 
and of the Roman Republic to 474 (Kymé), and 
also in the dates for the foundation of Carthage 
and for the dynasty of the Mermnades. He discusses 
the relationship of this system to the hebdomatic 
subdivision of life in Pythagorean philosophy. 
Thucydides probably got this chronological system 
from the Sikelika of Antiochus of Syracuse. 


The author discusses a vast material, in part 
only loosely connected with the major theme, yet 
not without merits of its own, such as the inquiries 
into Sicilian history in the first decades of the fifth 
century, or the ruling families of the Emmenidae 
and the Deinomenidae. These disquisitions reveal 
the close interconnection between research in chro- 
nology, and in history and historiography in gen- 
eral. The book throughly evaluates the work done 
from Holm, Busolt, Beloch, to Pareti, Prakken, 
Bérard, and Dunbabin. It also points to significant 
parallels in archaeological chronnology. 

FELIX M. WASSERMANN 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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JAMES H. OLIVER, Demokratia, the Gods, and the 

Free World. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1960. Pp. 

ix, 192. $5.00. 

THE SIZE of this excellent little book belies its depth 
and scope. Professor Oliver’s thesis is that far from 
being merely a succession of institutions, the cons- 
titutional development of Greece and Rome was a 
complex of ideals deeply rooted in religion. He has 
traced the major transitions as Greece and Rome 
moved away from the rule of a divinely ordained 
king, through an aristocratic republic, to the estab- 
lishment of democracy, and finally to the union 
of free states under Roman leadership. There was 
always a corresponding religious innovation. When, 
e.g., Sparta and Athens adopted civic constitutions, 
each displaced the Zeus who aided kings and added 
one who protected the community. The Roman paral- 
lel was the foundation of the cult of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus at the beginning of the Republic. 

In discussing ancient democracy, Professor 
Oliver has stressed those religious symbols which 
served to express the highest ideals of a free people. 
The worship of the Graces became inseparably link- 
ed with the finest spirit which informed a democ- 
ratic society—its hwmanitas. When the free world 
became one world the worship of Niké or Victoria 
throughout the Mediterranean symbolized the final 
triumph of freedom and law over despotism and 
barbarism, The dethronement of Victoria by the 
Angel of God signaled the end of the ancient poli- 
tical experiment. 

This study gives a logical coherence to the 
constitutional evolution of the classical world and 
the feeling underlying it. It also contains investiga- 


tions, often new interpretations, of many topics: 
e.g., the origins of the double kingship and the 
ephorate at Sparta, the Greek roots of the Roman 
Republic, the meaning of the Panathenaea, even 
an original analysis of Euripides’ Hecuba. This is 
a scholarly work. Its very erudition may well deter 
the general reader, however; it is essentially a 
book by an expert for experts. 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY JILL NADELL CLASTER 


ALFRED KOERTE. Die hellenistische Dichtung. Zweite, 
vollstandig neubearbeitete Auflage von PAUL 
HAENDEL. (“Kréners. Taschenausgabe,” 47.) 
Stuttgart: Alfred Kroéner Verlag, 1960. Pp. xi, 
363. DM 11. 

THE FIRST EDITION of this work, published in 1925, 

achieved a deserved popularity because it was so 

readable and because it was, in effect, an annotated 
anthology as well. Happily it was translated into 

English by Jacob Hammer and Moses Hadas (New 

York 1929), supplemented by an exhaustive biblio- 

graphy—rather incommensurate with such a po- 

pular book, though admittedly useful. 

Although ostensibly intended for the same class 
of literate laymen, this new, truly revised edition 
is more concerned with the problems of scholarship, 
particularly with questions of the chronology of the 
period’s chief writings. Here the editor’s careful 
and often independent judgments clearly enhance 
the book’s value. Other major differences are the 
regrettable omission of K6rte’s forte, New Comedy, 
and the doubling of pages on Callimachus; a sen- 
sibly unified treatment of each of the major poets 
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instead of an arrangement by genre; and the addi- 
tion of a brief but most helpful critical bibliography. 
Hindel’s emphasis on Callimachus was motivated 
by recent discoveries of papyri; but have these 
fragments, except for those of the Iambi, really 
so enhanced. Callimachus’ reputation? MHiindel is 
obviously indebted to Pfeiffer’s monumental edition, 
but deviates from it when the ipsissima verba argue 
otherwise (thus, on pp. 65-66, he disagrees with 
Pfeiffer’s theory of two editions of the Aetia and 
sanely advocates a late date on stylistic grounds). 
The evaluation of the literary worth of Apol- 
lonius (pp. 186-199), Hiindel’s specialty, is outstand- 
ing for its balance. Not quite as good is his 
appreciation of Theocritus, which is rather lacking 
in psychological insight. One misses a discussion 
of the influence of the Hellenistic schools of philo- 
sophy, notably the Cynics, on literary currents of 
the day. But in summary one must paraphrase 
Callimachus: mikron biblion, mega agathon. 
YESHIVA COLLEGE Louis H. FELDMAN 





KARL BUECHNER. Sallust, Heidelberg: Carl Winter 

Universititsverlag, 1960. Pp. 463, DM 19.80. 

IN THIS WORK Professor Biichner discusses all of 
Sallust’s writings in order “dem Historiker Sallust 
im Iudiz tiber die consilia und res gesta2 populi 
Romani durch allseitige Interpretation sein Recht 
als Geschichtsschreiber zu wahren.’’ This involves 
both recognition of his insight into the great issues 
of his time and evaluation of the philosophy im- 
plicit in his use of such words as ‘virtus’, ‘inge- 
nium’, and ‘gloria’, and his emphasis in the narra- 
tive itself. The method remains the same as in Der 
Aufbau von Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum (reviewed 
in CW 48 [1954-55] 82f.): a detailed, almost sen- 
tence by sentence analysis of the structural nexus 
and the choice of material in his works. The result 
is a long, repetitive, and at times obscure, treat- 
ment which contains much of interest, e.g. a cri- 
ticism of Bauhofer’s reconstruction of the Histories 
or the suggestion that the difficulty in Jug. 42.3 
is met by interpreting bono to mean bono publico, 
but could have profited by the speed and conciseness 
of the subject. 

Of the three chief divisions, the first, “Der 
Politiker,” reviews the facts of S.’s career and es- 
timates the political attitude revealed by the Invec- 
tive against Cicero and the Letters to Caesar. These 
B. accepts as genuine and finds in them, still im- 
mature, the train of thought of the later works. 
The second, “Der Historiker,”’ contains analyses of 
the proemia, the excursuses, the speeches and let- 
ters, and the presentation of material: the proemia 
stress the Roman scale of virtues and vindicate the 
virtus of a writer, the excursuses in various ways 
mark chapters of action or clarify situations, the 
speeches and the letters represent organic initia- 
tives in the action and are not direct expressions of 
S.’s views, while the narrative is a compressed and 
objective selection of the facts most important for 
S.’s purpose, presented with conscious art; his 
intention is to express the innere Wahrheit which 
explains events. Hence the considerable omissions 
and disagreements with other sources, as even in 
Cat. 46-7 where the point is the correctness of 
Cicero’s procedure. This explanation can hardly ac- 
count for the misdating of the beginning of the 
conspiracy or of the meeting at Porcius Laeca’s 


house. The final division, ‘“Leistung,” reviews S.’s 
relation to his predecessors and the ancient and 
modern interpretations. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 





L, PROUDFOOT. Dryden’s Aeneid and its Seventeenth 
Century Predecessors. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1960. Pp. vii, 279. $7.00. 


THIS BOOK IS a study of Dryden’s craftsmanship in 
one area of his contribution to English literature. 
Part One consists mostly of a collation of 132 pas- 
sages of Dryden’s Aeneid IV with Virgil as well as 
with one or more of nine earlier seventeenth-cen- 
tury versions. To the collations are added comments, 
embodying fine literary observations, on Dryden's 
borrowings of rhymes and lines, his manipulation 
of parts of lines from earlier versions, his intention 
in modifying Virgil’s images and phrases or the 
metre and diction of his predecessors. 

Part Two seeks to estimate the attainments of 
these predecessors—the anonymous author of Dido’s 
Death, John Vicars, Robert Stapylton, John Ogilby, 
Godolphin and Waller, James Harrington, Sir 
Robert Howard, Sir John Denham, the Earl of 
Lauderdale—and the extent to which they antici- 
pated Dryden. 


Part Three takes up the general merits of 
Dryden’s version: his success in convivial, invective, 
narrative and similar sections. In political and 
moral passages, his preoccupations are found to 
have led him often enough to use Virgil for his 
own purposes; and with the most “Virgilian” pas- 
sages, his want of a noble or profound view of hu- 
man life left him unequipped to deal adequately 
(v. g., Virgil, Aen. 1.462; 6.719-21; 847-53). There 
are chapters on metre, on diction and decorum— 
illustrated by a chapter comparing the Nisus and 
Euryalus of the Sylvae (1685) with the Aeneid 
(1692) passage. “Dryden on Virgil’ traces the in- 
adequacy of Dryden’s Aeneid to the inadequacy 
of his conception of Virgil. A final chapter, “Dryden 
and the Tradition,” resumes the results of the study: 
Dryden was aiming at a definitive version and his 
borrowings sought to preserve what was best in his 
predecessors; his innovations were either develop- 
ments of his immediate forerunners or a partial 
return to the technique of earlier translators. 

JAMES BYRNE, S. J. 
NOVITIATE OF SAINT ISAAC JOGUES 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 





WALDO E. SWEET. Vergil’s Aeneid: A Structural 
Approach. Clozes and Vocabulary Exercises for 
Books I and II of the Aeneid. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 101. 
$3.50 (paper). 


A “CLOZE” is the removal of part of a word in a 
sentence or verse. The first part of this study-aid 
presents the first two books of the Aeneid, first 
with one, then with two, then three, then four 
clozes per verse. The cloze often but not always 
removes the end of a word. The student is asked 
to complete the word from his awareness of the 
form or meaning required by the context; even if 
he completes from memory of the line, this involves 
active recognition of the requisite form or meaning. 
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In the second part of the exercises, a word in each 
verse is replaced by a synonym. 


This should be a valuable study-aid; it calls for 
constant attention both to form and to meaning in 
a text worth close attention, and sustains the stu- 
dent by liberal support from an increasingly fam- 
iliar text. A student who has worked his way faith- 
fully through these exercises should acquire the 
kind of intimacy with the text that a teacher picks 
up through repeated teaching—not verbatim recall, 
at least over large passages, but an increasingly 
understanding familiarity. The synonym substitu- 
tions compel more awareness of metrical pattern 
than students are likely to acquire by any other 
means except verse composition, and, especially 
where the synonym is a metrical equivalent, at- 
tention is focused on distinctive qualities of Vergil’s 
artistry; the student is at once absorbing the work 
of art and sharing in its recreation. 

L. A, MACKAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





M. McCrRUM and A. G. WOODHEAD (edd.). Sclect 
Documents of the Principates of the Flavian 
Emperors, Including the Year of Revolution, 
A. D. 68-96. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961, Pp. xii, 161. $5.00. 


THIS COLLECTION continues most successfully the 
plan established by Charlesworth’s Documents 
Illustrating the Reigns of Claudius and Nero and 
the Ehrenberg-Jones Documents Illustrating the 


Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. It places before 
the reader in compact form an impressive number 
and variety of texts from inscriptions, coins, and 
papyri that originate in and provide an historical 
commentary to the Year of the Four Emperors and 
the Flavian dynasty. 


With due deference to the term “select” in 
their title, the editors have classified the documents 
under sixteen headings (e.g., Historical Events, The 
Imperial Family, Equestrian Order, Army and Navy, 
Public Works, Administration of the Empire) and 
have chosen to restrict commentary severely to 
the source of the document, the date if possible, 
its publication, and an occasional note of explana- 
tion or a literary reference. This leanness of edito- 
rial material may seem excessive, but it will, as 
the editors themselves hope, properly place the res- 
ponsibility for detailed commentary on instructors 
and students. Most happily included among the 
documents are the text of the Lex de imperio 
Vespasiani, a somewhat overly complicated sum- 
mary of the fasti consulares for the period, and in 
particular full quotation of the much neglected 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium. Eight plates picture the 
emperors in question, and a comparative tabie 
relates the documents in this collection to their 
appearances elsewhere. 


The collection should prove of considerable value 
in advanced and graduate courses. In conjunction 
with such recent works as Syme’s Tacitus it is 
especially welcome as it directs the attention of 
classicists and historians to a period vital to the 
growth of the principate but often in the shadow of 
the Julio-Claudians and Antonines. 

CHARLES L. BABCOCK 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued on Page 100) 


IN THE JOURNALS 


This column is intended primarily for teachers 
of Latin in secondary schools. New investigations 
and evaluations of the lives and works of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil, and information concerning the 
Rome of their era, constantly appear in classical 
periodicals, American and European. Unfortunate- 
ly, too frequently these valuable studies are wun- 
known or inaccessible to teachers and interested 
students. CW plans to summarize each month cer- 
tain articles which seem pertinent to classroom 
use. Obviously such summaries will present, rather 
than criticize. Readers are urged, of course, to con- 
sult, when possible, the periodicals in which the 
original articles were published. 

NEW FINDS IN ITALY 

A. W. van Buren’s “News Letter from 
Rome,” American Journal of Archaeology 65 
(1961) 377-88, provides brief outlines of new 
finds in Italy and Sicily. Most notable are the 
following: recent excavation beneath the Bas- 
ilica Julia in the Forum Romanum has dis- 
closed what may be a portion of the Basilica 
Sempronia; another sanctuary has appeared at 
Lavinium (modern Pratica di Mare), where 
the altars of the State Penates were discovered 
a short while ago; work at Paestum has cen- 
tered on the excavation of the Roman amphi- 
theater, partly covered by the modern State 
highway, and apparently similar to the Pom- 





SUMMER COURSES 


IN ITALY 


1962 PROGRAM OF 
THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


A. Summer School in Naples area: Lectures 
and guided visits at Cumae, Lake Avernus, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Capri, Paestum, Baiae, 
Naples Museum, etc. Three separate sessions: 
July 15-27; July 29-August 10; August 19-31. 
Cost: $150. 

B. Classical Tour: July 1-16 in Naples area; 
July 16-28 in Sicily; July 28-August 9 in Rome 
environs. Guided study at major Classical, 
Byzantine and Mediaeval sites and museums. 
Cost: $650. 

Both programs are designed for teachers and 
mature students of Classics, ancient history, 
art and archaeology. Transatlantic travel not 
included in fees above. 


Apply early, For registration form and further 
details write the Director: 


PROF. ALEXANDER G. McKAY 
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Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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peian example; Velia continues to yield fine 
sculpture and a large cryptoporticus, possibly 
an exhibition hall, inside the city wall; Scafati, 
about 144 miles inland from Pompeii, has pro- 
duced a Roman villa buried by the eruption of 
79 A.D., with a garage and remains of an elab- 
orate coach (carruca dormitoria), unique to 
date; Cerveteri (ancient Caere), where 610 
tombs have been located and explored by pho- 
tography from the air and beneath the mounds, 
remains a profitable site; Etruscan Fiorentino, 
near Fiesole (ancient Faesulae) has yielded a 
large tholos or bee-hive tomb; and underwater 
exploration at Baiae near Punta dell’ Epitaffio 
has discovered: traces of the port city, the 
streets, houses, and harbor-works; and thanks 
to the rapidly developing science of submarine 
archaeology, a Forma Maris Antiqui, compar- 
able to the Forma Imperii Romani, may some- 
day be a distinct possibility. 


GALLIC ART 


Thalia Phillies. Howe tries to correct the 
somewhat myopic, certainly prejudiced view of 
Gaul as seen through Roman eyes in “Expres- 
sionist Fragments of Pre-Roman Gaul,” The Art 
Journal 20 (1961) 212-7, Gallic coinage of the 


Second and, Pre-Roman First Century B.c. ad- 
apts a Greek prototype with strongly individual 
emotionalism, .and sensitivity. The coin type 
under examination is a stater issued in the time 
of Philip of Macedon, with a head of Apollo 
on the obverse, and a biga and driver on the 
reverse. Several. Gallic .communities reacted 
differently but’ positively to the foreign type. 
Gallic society was, evolving politically, econom- 
ically and industrially during the last two cen- 
turies B.c., and this artistic response to an Hel- 
lenic theme by the Gallic die-cutters is instruc- 
tive. The Apollo head undergoes deliberate dis- 
tortion so as: to present an internal truth rather 
than Hellenic harmony and artistic synthesis. 
The portrait of the serene Olympian becomes 
in Gallic hands a tormented image of life, the 
Gallic reaction to a foreign society which men- 
aced their own, An extraordinary gallery of ad- 
aptation is offered varying from a powerful bel- 
ligerent head, to a stylized geometrically or- 
dered repose found later in Byzantine iconog- 
raphy, and from a fuzzy indefinite rendering to 
a completely disintegrated concept, where the 
Apolline head is recast in abstract shapes, like 
a modern Leger. The original reverse under- 
goes equally startling mutations, but with the 
horses regularly. untrammeled and masterless. 
The Gallic die-cutters provide a fascinating in- 
sight into the independence, the critical and 


passionate vision of the Gauls on the eve of 
their classical subjection. 


MCMASTER UNIVERSITY A. G. McKay 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR TEACHING 
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Burckhardt, J., The Age of Constantine the Great 
(Anch) $1.45. 

Bury, J.B., History of the Later Roman Empire 
(Dov) 2 vols. $2.00 ea. 

Carcopino, J., Daily Life in Ancient Rome (Y) $1.45. 
Charlesworth, M. P., Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Claudius and Nero (C) $1.50. 
Charlesworth, M. P., The Roman Empire (O-hul) 

$1.40. 

Creighton, Bishop, History of Rome (SM) 90c. 

Dill, S., Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aur- 
elius (Mer) $2.25. 

Dill, S., Roman Society in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire (Mer) $1.95. 

Dudley, Donald R., The Civilization of Rome (MB) 
50c. 

Fowler, W.W., Rome (O-hul) $1.40. 

Frank, T., Life and Literature in the Roman Repub- 
lic (Cal) $1.50. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire (ML-g) 3 vols. $2.95 ea. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ed. O. Smeaton (EL) 6 vols. $1.95 ea. 

Gibbon, E., The Triumph of Christendom in the 
Roman Empire, chaps. 15-20 of the Decline and 
Fall, J.B. Bury ed., illus. (HT) $1.85. 

Gibbon, E., The End of the Roman Empire. in the 
West, chaps. 36-43 of the Decline and Fall, 
J.B. Bury ed., illus. (HT) $1.95. 

The Portable Gibbon, ed. D. A. Saunders (VP) $1.45. 

Grant, M., Roman History from Coins (C) $2.75. 

Grant, M., The World of Rome (MB) 75c. 

Hamilton, E., The Roman Way to Western Civiilza- 
tion (MB) 50c. 

Hawkes, C. and J., Prehistoric Britain. (P) 95c. 

Hus, A., The Etruscans (EB) $1.35, March. 

Kennedy, E.C., and G.W. White, S.P.Q.R: The His- 
tory and Social Life of Ancient Rome (SM) $1.75. 

Katz, S., The Decline of Rome and the Rise of 
Medieval Europe (Cor) $1.25. 

Lawrence, D. H., Etruscan Places (Com) $1.25. 

Limebeer, D. E., The Romans (C) $1.25. 

MacKendrick, P., The Roman Mind at Work (Anv) 
$1.25. 

Maiuri, A., Pompeian Wall Painting (Tap) $2.00. 

Mattingly, H., Roman Imperial Civilization (Anch) 
$1.45. 

Mommsen, T., History of Rome, abr. (Mer) $2.25. 

Mommsen, T., History of Rome, abr. (WL) $1.95. 

Petrie, A., Introduction to Roman History, Anti- 
quities and Literature (O) $1.05. 

Randall-MaclIver, D., Italy Before the Romans (0) 
$1.60. 

Richmond, I, Roman Britain (P) 95c. 
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Richmond, I. A., Archaeology of the Roman Empire 
(O) 40c. 

Richmond, I.A., Roman Britain and Roman Mil- 
itary Antiquities (O) 95c. 

Rome (Tap) $1.95. 

Rostovtzeff, M.I., Rome (O-gb) $2.25. 

Scullard, H. H., From the Gracchi to Nero (Prg) 
$1.75 

Starr, C.G., Jr., The Emergence of Rome as Ruler 
of the Western World, 2d ed. (Cor) $1.25. 

Taylor, L. R., Party Politics in the Age of Caesar 
(Cal) $1.95. 

Treble, H. A., and K. M. King, Everyday Life in 
Rome in the Time of Caesar and Cicero (0) 
$1.65. 

White, G. W., and E. C. Kennedy, Roman History, 
Life and Literature (SM) $2.00. 

Worth, J.G., Nomen Romanum (C) $1.50. 

See also Anthologies, History. 
VI. Medieval Literature and Civilization 
Selected 

Baldwin, M.W., Medieval Church (Cor) $1.25. 

Baynes, N.H., The Byzantine Empire (O-hul) $1.40. 

Baynes, N.H., Hellenistic Civilization and East 
Rome (0) 25c. 

Baynes, N. H., and H. St. L. B. Moss, Byzantium: 
An Introduction to ‘East Roman Civilization 
(O-ox) $2.25. 

Bark, W.C., Origins of the Medieval World (Anch) 
95c. 

Bryce, J., The Holy Roman Empire (SB) $2.45. 

Cochrane, C.N., Christianity and Classical Culture 
(O-gb) $2.45. 

Corbishley, T., Roman Catholicism (HUL) $1.50. 

Crombie, A.C., Medieval and Early Modern Science 
(Anch) 2 vols., 95c. ea. 

Fremantle, A., The Age of Belief: 
Philosophers (MB) 50c. 

French, R.M., Eastern Orthodox Church (HUL) 
$1.50. 

Gibbs, M., Feudal Order (Abel) $1.00. 

Haskins, C.H., Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Mer) $1.65. 

Haskins, C. H., Rise of Universities (Cor) $1.25. 

Hussey, J. M., The Byzantine World (HT) $1.45. 

Ker, W.P., The Dark Ages (MB) 50c. 

Lot, F., The End of the Ancient World and the 
Beginnings of the Middle Ages (HT) $2.75. 
McKeon, R., ed., Med. Philosophers, sel. (Ser) 2 

vols., $1.00 ea. 

Painter, S., Medieval Society (Cor) $1.25. 

Pirenne, H., Medieval Cities (Anch) 95c. 

Politzer, R. L. and F., Romance Trends in 7th 
and 8th Century Latin Documents (UNC) $1.75. 

Poole, R., Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought and Learning (Dov) $1.85. 

Power, E., Medieval People (Anch) 95c. 

Rand, E.K., Founders of the Middle Ages (Dov) 
$1.85. 

Ross, J.B., and M.M. McLaughlin, edd., Portable 
Medieval Reader (VP) $1.45. 

Runciman, S., Byzantine Civilization (Mer) $1.45. 


The Medieval 


Stephenson, C., Medieval Feudalism (Cor) $1.25. 

Sullivan, R.E., Heirs of the Roman Empire (Cor) 
$1.75. 

Taylor, H. O., The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages (Ung) 1.45. 

Taylor, H.O., The Emergence of Christian Culture 
in the West: The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages, introd. by K.M. Seaton (HT) $1.75. 

Waddell, H., The Desert Fathers (from the Vitae of 
the Christian ascetics) (AA) $1.45. 

Waddell, H., The Wandering Scholars (Anch) $1.45. 

Wallace-Hadrill, J.M., The Barbarian West, 400- 
1000 A.D. (HUL) $1.50. 

Weiss, R., Greek Culture of South Italy in the 
Later Middle Ages (0) 95c. 


Vil. Philosophy 
Adams, B., The Law of Civilization and Decay 
(Vin) $1.25. 
Agard, W. R., The Greek Mind (Anv) $1.25. 
Allen, E. L., From Plato to Nietzsche (Pr) 50c. 
(March 1962) 
Barker, E., Greek Political Theory: Plato and His 
Predecessors (UP) $1.95 
Barker, E., Political Philosophy of Plato and Aris- 
totle (Dov) $1.85. 
Bosanquet, B., A History of Aesthetic (Mery $2.45. 
Burnet, J., Early Greek Philosophy (Mer) $1.95. 
Bury, J. B., The Idea of Progress (Dov) $1.95. 
Collingwood, R. G., The Idea of History (O-gb) $1.75. 


FOREIGN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


on Classical 
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Current or Out-of-Print 
OUR SERVICE MEANS: 


No worrying about how and where to 
obtain foreign publications. 

No cumbersome correspondence in 
foreign languages. 

No problems with foreign exchange. 
rates. 

Free bibliographical research, where 
necessary. 

Immediate employment of our excel- 
lent connections with publishers and 
second-hand suppliers around the 
world. 

Individual prompt and effective atten- 
tion to every assignment. 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 
P.O.B. 352, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Cornford, F:M., From Religion to Philosophy (HT) 
$1.35. 

Durant, W., Story of Philosophy (PB) 50c. 

Guthrie, W.K.C., Greek Philosophy (C) 75c. 

Guthrie, W, K. C., In the Beginning: Some Greek 
Views on the Origins of Life and the Early 
State of Man (Cor) $2.50. 

Guthrie, W. K. C., The Greek Philesophers: 
Thales to Aristotle (HT) 95c. 

Joad, C. E. M., Philosophy (Pr) 50c. (Mar. 1962) 

Lovejoy, A.O., The Great Chain of Being (HT) $1.85. 

Muller, H. J., The Uses of the Past (O-gb) $2.25. 

Muller, H.::J., The Uses of the Past (MB) 50c. 

Rogers, R. A. P., A short History of Ethics, Greek 
and Modern (SM) $2.00. 

Russell, B., A History of Western Philosophy 
$2.75. 

Snell, B., The Discovery of the Mind: The Greek 
Origins of European Thought (HT) $1.85. 

Taylor, M. E. J., Greek Philosophy (O-wm) $1.00. 

Webb, C.C.J., History of Philosophy (O-hul) $1.40 

Windelband, W., A History of Philosophy, I (Greek, 
Roman,: Medieval) (HT) $1.75 

Vindelband, W., A History of Ancient 
(Dov) $1.75. 

Zeller, E., Outlines of the 
osophy (Mer) $1.45. 

Anthologies. 


PEGASVS TOLVTARIVS 


A Collection of Latin Poetry 


From 


(SS) 


Philosophy 


History of Greek Phil- 


See also 





largely humorous and satirical by 
C. ARRIVS NVRVS 


containing inter al, “Eichmann” 
and prize-winning. poem 
(Certamen Hoeufftianum) 


edited and annotated by Harry C. Schnur 


. extraordinary poetic vein and an extra- 
ordinary facility in prose and verse.” 


Dr. Goodwin B. Beach (Trinity College) 


“Here is a charming book of Latin verse... 
Nurus has a delightful sense of humor.” 


Prof. J. F. C. Richards (Columbia) 


Order at two dollars the (hard-cover) copy 
from 


“PEGASUS,” Classics Dept., 
IONA COLLEGE, New Rochelle, N.Y. 











VIII. Science 


Dreyer, J. L. E., History of Astronomy from Thales 
to Kepler (Dov) $1.98. 

Farrington, B., Greek Science: Its Meaning for Us 
(P) $1.45. 

Farrington, B., Science in Antiquity (O-hul) $1.40. 

Holmyard, E.J., Makers of Chemistry (O) $1.70. 

Sarton, G., Ancient Science and Modern Civiliza- 
tion (HT) 95c. 

Neugebauer, O., The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 
(HT) $1.60. 

de Santillana, G., The Origins of Scientific Thought: 
From Anaximander to Proclus, 600 B.C. - 300 A.D. 
95c. 

Sarton, G., The Study of the History of Mathe- 
matics, and The Study of the History of Sci- 
ence (Dov) $1.25. 

Singer, C., A Short History of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy from the Greeks to Harvey (Dov) $1.75. 

Struik, D.J., A Concise History of Mathematics 
(Dov) $1.75. 

Van Meisen, A. G., From Atomos to Atom: 
tory of the Concept Atom (HT) $1.45. 

IX. Religion and Mythology 

M., The Dead Sea Scrolls (P) 95c. 

D.T., Magic, Myth and Medicine 


A His- 


Allegro, J. 

Atkinson, 
50c. 

3ainton, R. H., Early Christianity (Anv) $1.25. 

Baron, S. W., and J.L. Blau, Judaism: Postbiblical 
and Talmudic Period (LAP) $1.75. 

Barrett, C. K., The New Testament Background: 
Selected Documents (HT) $1.65. 
Bevan, E., Christianity (O-hul) $1.40. 
Blaiklock, E.M., Out of the Earth 
ment background (Path) $1.50. 
Box, G.H., Judaism in the Greek Period 

B.C.) (O) $1.55. 

Breasted, J. H., Development of Religion 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (HT) $1.95. 
Browne, L., The Wisdom of Israel (ML-g) $2.95. 
Buber, M., Moses: The Revelation and the Coven- 

ant (HT) $1.25. 

Bulfinch, T., The Age of Fable (Pr) 50c. 

Bulfinch, T., The Age of Fable (Dol) 95c. 

Bulfinch, T., Mythology (ML-g) $2.95. 

Bulfinch’s Mythology, abr. by E. Fuller (includes 
all chs. of The Age of Fable) (DB) 75c. 
Bultman, R., Primitive Christianity in its Contem- 

porary Setting (Mer) $1.45. 

Burrows, M., What Mean These Stones? The Sig- 
nificance of Archaeology for Biblical Studies 
(Mer) $1.45. 

Cerny, J., Ancient Egyptian Religion (HUL) $1.50. 

Cross, F. M., Jr., The Ancient Library of Qumran 
(Anch) $1.25. 

Cumont, F., Afterlife in Roman Paganism (Dov) 
$1.35. 

Cumont, F., Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans (Dov) $1.35. 

Cumont, F., The Mysteries of Mithra (Dov) $1.85. 

Cumont, F., The Oriental Religions in Roman Pag- 
anism (Dov) $1.75. 


(Pr) 


(New Testa- 
(333-63 


and 
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Davies, A. P., The First Christian (MB) 50c. 

Davies, A. P., The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(MB) 50c. 

Davies, A. P., The Ten Commandments (MB) 35c. 

Deissmann, A., Paul: A Study in Social and Re- 
ligious History (HT) $1.45. 

Driver, S.R., An Introduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament (Mer) $2.25. 

Enslin, M. S., Christian Beginnings (HT) $1.25. 

Festugiere, A. -J., Personal Religion among the 
Greeks (Cal) $1.50. 

Frankfort, H., Ancient Egyptian Religion: 
terpretation (HT) $1.35. 

Frazer, J. G., The Golden Bough (MP) $2.50. 

Frazer, J. G., The New Golden Bough, ed. T. H. 
Gaster (Anch) $1.95. 

Gaster, T.H., Thespis (anc. ritual, dance and drama) 
(Anch) $1.45. 

Gaster, T., The Dead Sea Scriptures in 
Translation (Anch) 95c. 

Gaster, T.H., The Oldest Stories in the World (Bea) 
$1.95. 

van Gennep, A., Rites of Passage (Chi) $1.50. 

Glover, T. R., The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire (Bea) $1.75. 

Goguel, M., Jesus and the Origins of Christianity 
(HT) I $1.35; II $1.85. 

Goldin, J., The Living Talmud: The Wisdom of The 

Fathers (MB) 75c. 

Goodrich, N.L., The Ancient Myths (MB) 50c. 

Grant, R.M. and D.N. Freeman, The Secret Sayings 
of Jesus: The Gnostic Gospel of Thomas (Dol) 
95c. 

Graves, R., The Greek Myths (P) 2 vols., ea. $1.45. 

Graves, R., The White Goddess (Vin) $1.25. 

Guthrie, W.K.C., The Greeks and Their Gods (Bea) 
$1.75. 

Hamilton, E., Mythology (MB) 50c. 

Hamilton, E., Mythology (GUL) $1.95. 

Harrison, J., Ancient Art and Ritual (O-hul) $1.40. 

Harrison, J., Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (Mer) $2.25. 

Harrison, R. K., The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
duction (HT) $1.25. 

Hatch, E., The Influence of Greek Ideas on Chris- 
tianity (HT) $1.45. 

Herklots, H. G. G., How Our Bible Came To Us 
(O-gb) $1.50. 

Jalland, T. G., The Origin and Evolution of the 
Christian Church (HUL) $1.50. 

James, E.O., The Beginnings of Religion 
$1.50. 

Jevons, F.B., Comparative Religion (C-m) $1.50. 

Jevons, F.B., Idea of God in Early Religions (C-m) 
$1.50. 

Kerenyi, C., Gods of the Greeks (EB) $2.95. 

Kirkwood, G.M., A Short Guide to Classical My- 
thology (HRW) $1.00. 

Kramer, S.N., Mythologies of the Ancient World 
(Anch) $1.45. 

Lietzmann, H., A History of the Early 
(Mer) 2 vols., $2.25 ea. 


An In- 


English 


An _ Intro- 


(HUL) 


Church 


Mendelsohn, I., ed., Religions of the Ancient Near 
East (LAP) $1.95. 

Murphy, R. E., The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible 
(Newm) $1.50. 

Murray, G., Five Stages of Greek Religion (Anch) 
95c. 

Neber, A., Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish 
People (MW) $1.35. 

Nilsson, M. P., Greek Folk Religion (HT) $1.25. 

Nock, A. D., Conversion (O-ox) $1.85. 

Oesterly, W. O. E., TI. H. Robinson, An Introduction 
to the Books of the Old Testament (Mer) $1.55. 

Pike, E.R., An Encyclopaedia of Religion and Re- 
ligions (Mer) $2.45. 

Renwick, A.M., The Story of the Church 
$1.25. 

Rose, H.J., A Handbook of Greek Mythology (EL-pb) 
$1.55): F 

Rose, H.J., Gods and Heroes: of the Greeks: An 
Introduction to. Greek: Mythology (Mer) $1.45. 

Rose, H.J.,, Religion in Greece and Rome (HT) $1.60. 

Rouse, W.H.D., Gods, Heroes and Men. of Ancient 
Greece (MB) 50c. 

Rowley, H. H.,’ The Growti of the Old Testament 
(HUL) $1.50. 

Sauneron, S., The Priests of Ancient Egypt (EB) 
$1.35. 
Scheehter, : S., 
$1.95. 
Scholem, G. G., Major Trends in Jewish. Mysticism 

(SB) $2.25. 


(Path) 


Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (SB) 





THE CLOUDS 


of Aristophanes 


116 pp., paperback $2.00 


rhe first to be published of nine completed 
left by the 
Robert Henning Webb. “. 


translations late Professor 

. a Vigorous 
and flexible translation which makes the 
Greex play come alive and have point for 
modern eyes and ears.” 


The Contemporary Review (London) 


The University of Virginia Press 
Box 3786, University Station 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
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Sezenec, J., The Survival of the Pagan Gods (HT) 
$2.25. 

Smith, W.R., The Religion of the Semites (Mer) $2.25 

Spence, L., Outlines of Mythology (Pr) 50c. 

Strack, H.L., Introduction to the Talmud and Mid- 
rash (Mer) $1.45. 

Steinman, J., St. John the Baptist and the Desert 
Tradition (MW) 100 illus. $1.50. 

Sumner, W. G., Folkways (MB) 75c. 

Thomas, D. W., Documents from Old Testament 
Times (HT) $1.75. 

Thompson, J.A., Archaeology and the Old Testament 
(Path) $1.50. 

Thompson, J.A., Archaeology and the New Testa- 
ment (Path) $1.50. 

Tresmontant, C., St. Paul and the Mystery of Christ 
(MW) 87 illus. $1.50. 

Twilley, L.D., The Origin and Transmission of the 
New Testament (Path) $1.50. 

Watmough, J.R., Orphism (C) $2.00. 

Wechsler, H., Gods and Goddesses in Art and Le- 
gend, ill. (PB) 60c. 

Wiess, J., The Earliest Christianity (HT) 2 vols. 
$1.95 ea. 

Wilson, E., The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (Mer) 
$1.00. 

Wright, G. E., D. N. Freedman, edd., The Biblical 
Archaeologist Reader (Anch) $1.45. 
See also Anthologies and Section X. 





MYTHOLOGY in PRINTS 


ed. by Lester M. Prindle 


_ . Std j 


| EBS font , . 

A set of 24 plates, containing 50 scenes 
from classical mythology reproduced by 
offset lithography from early editions of 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid. Each plate 
contains a short version of the story. 


Sent postpaid in the U. S. on receipt of 
price, $1.50 per set. Sold only in sets. 
Send orders to Mrs. L. M. Prindle, 380 
Maple St., Burlington, Vermont 








X. Ancient Non-Classical Civilization 


Albright, W. F., From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(Anch) $1.45. 

Albright, W.F., The Archaeology of Palestine (P) 
$1.25. 

Bickerman, E., The Maccabees (SB) $1.50. 

Chiera, E., They Wrote on Clay (Chi) $1.50. 

Childe, V. G., Man Makes Himself (MB) 60c. 

Childe, V.G., New Light on the Most Ancient East 
(EB) $1.95. 

Childe, V.G., Prehistory of European Society (P) 95c. 

Childe, V. G., What Happened in History (P) 95c. 

Childe, V.G., What is History? (Abel) $1.00. 

Cornhill, C.H., History of the People of Israel, tr. 
W.H. Caruth (Open) $1.45. 

Cottrell, J., The Anvil of Civilization (MB) 50c. 

Doughty, C.M., Travels in Arabia Deserta (Anch) 
$1.45. 

Edwards, I. E. S., The Pyramids of Egypt (P) $1.45. 

Emery, W. B., Archaic Egypt (P) $1.45. 

Fairservis, W. A. Jr., The Origins of Oriental Civili- 
zation (MB) 50c. 

Frankfort, H. Birth of Civilization in the Near 
East (Anch) 95c. 

Frankfort, H., and others, Before Philosophy (P) 
95c. 

Ghirshman, R., Iran (P) $1.95. 

Goodman, P., History of the Jews, rev. by I. Cohen 
(EL-pb) $1.35. 

Gordon, C.H., Hammurapi’s Code: Quaint or For- 
ward-Looking? (HRW) 50c. 

Gurney, O.R., The Hittites (P) $1.45. 

Kenyon, K. M., Archaeology in the Holy Land (Prg) 
$2.45. 

Kenyon, K. M., Beginning in Archaeology (Prg) 
$2.45. 

Kramer, S.N., History Begins at Sumer (Anch) $1.45. 

Lloyd, S., Early Anatolia (P) 95c. 

Lloyd, S., Foundations in the Dust (P) 85c. 

Lofthouse, W.F., Israel after the Exile: Sixth and 
Fifth Centuries B.C. (O) $1.55. 

Lowrie, R. H., Primitive Society (HT) $2.45. 

Macalister, R.A.S., Civilization in Palestine (C-m) 
$1.50. 

Margolis, M., and A. Marx, History of the Jewish 
People (Mer) $2.45. 

Meek, T. J., Hebrew Origins (HT) $1.35. 

Moscati, S., The Face of the Ancient Orient (Anch) 
$1.45. (March 1962) 

Olmstead, A.T., History of the Persian Empire 
(Chi) $2.95. 

Orlinsky, H. M., Ancient Israel, 2d ed. (Cor) $1.75. 

Patai, R., Sex and Family in the Bible and the 
Middle East (Dol) 95c. 

Piggott, S., British Prehistory (O-hul) $1.40. 

Rattey, B.K., A Short History of the Hebrews from 
Moses to Herod the Great (O) $1.00. 


Redfield, R., The Primitive World and its Trans- 
formations (Cor) $1.45. 
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Roth, C., History: of the Jews (SB) $1.95. 

Rowley, H. H., ed., The Old Testament and Mo- 
dern Study (O-ox) $2.25. 

Sandars, N.K., The Epic of Gilgamesh (P) 95c. 

Schuerer, E., History of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus (SB) $2.25. 

Seidenberg, R., Prehistoric Man (Bea) $1.45. 

Thompson, J.A., Archaeology and the Pre-Christian 
Centuries (Path) $1.50. 

Tylor, Sir E., The Origins of Culture (part I of his 
Primitive Culture) (HT) $1.75. 
Tylor, Sir E., Religion in Primitive Culture (part 
II of his Primitive Culture) (HT) $1.95. 
Wardle, W.L., The History and Religion of Israel 
(O) $1.55. 

Wellhausen, J., Prolegomena to the History of An- 
cient Israel (Mer) $2.45. 

Wilson, J.A., The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Chi) 
$1.95. 

Woolley, L., A Forgotten Kingdom (P) 95c. bd. $1.95. 

Woolley, L., From Reed Hut to Brick Palace (His 
tory I) (Mer) $1.00. 

Woolley, L., History Unearthed (Prg) $2.95. 

Wright, G. E., Biblical Archaeology (WP) $1.65. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE L. A. CAMPBELL 


THE AUDIOVISUAL WORLD 


This column proposes to bring to the attention of 
teachers of the classics any audiovisual materials 
that may be of interest. We include where possible 
a brief description so that the reader may determine 
whether he wishes to inspect these personally. 
Comments on the recommended level of instruction 
will be made if the materials have been previewed. 
(Distributors are usually willing to send these ma- 
terials to schools for inspection.) Comments or sug- 
gestions will be welcome; please address all cor- 
respondence to Dr. Elizabeth E. Seittelman, 330 E. 
21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Catalogues 


An excellent listing, ‘‘Key Audio Visual Person- 
nel 1960-61,’ a directory of A-V specialists on all 
levels, is published by the U.S. Dept. of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare; price 35 cents. Write to Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

“The Jam Handy Organization 1961-2” is a cat- 
alog listing filmstrips, records, and motion pictures. 
The items that may be purchased under N.D.E.A. 
are indicated. Write to Jam Handy Organization, 
School Service Department, 2821 E. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Mich. 

Language Training Aids, Inc. has announced a 
new catalog of correlated visual and sound pro- 
grams for foreign language teaching. This listing 
contains filmstrips and slides with matching dia- 
logues on tapes, records, flash cards, and other 
aids. There is also a section on equipment. You 
may contact Mrs. Frances Heath, Managing Di- 
rector, Language Training Aids, Inc., Boyds, Md. 


All forty volumes of ‘Educational Screen’ on 
microfilm are now available under the present 
name ‘Educational Screen and Audio Visual 
Guide.”” They may be purchased from University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Sample copies of the regular fortieth anni- 
versary issue will be sent free as long as the edi- 
tion holds out. Write to: Educational Screen and 
Audiovisual Guide, 2052 N. Lincoln Park West, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 


“News and Reports”, Third Special Edition (Au- 
gust 1961), published by the Office of Education, 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, re- 
views research, experimentation, and dissemination 
of information on the utilization of television, radio, 
motion pictures, and related media for educational 
purposes. 


The Service Bureau of the American Classical 
League notes in Co 39 (November 1961), p. 35 that 
the “Audio Visual Aids Catalog’ by W.M. Seaman 
has been revised and brought up to date. It is to 
be ordered as Pamphlet No. 10. The price is 50 
cents. Write to: The Service Bureau, American 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Vocabulary Cards 


Visual Education Association, Inc., 207 S. Perry 
Street, Dayton 2, Ohio, has made available a new 





35mm 


HI-FI COLOR SLIDES 


over 1000 scenes 
. of Classical Subjects, including 
unusually complete coverage of 
THE HOLY LAND 
ITALY 
GREECE 


The entire catalog lists more than 8000 Hi- 
Fidelity slides from all over the world .. . 
magnificent scenes as good as your own most 
beautiful originals. 


All Slides Sent On Approval 


Send 25c¢ for illustrated 84-page catalog of 
35mm slides to... 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS, DEPT. 6121 
1657 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25 
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set of vocabulary cards. Each unit includes ‘1,000 
cards covering 2,500 words. The front of the card 
gives the selected Latin word with the principal 
parts and the English derivatives. The back of the 
card gives the English equivalents. The cards are 
numbered and fully indexed for reference. Price 
$1.50 per set to schools. 

Jumbo Flash Cards (9%”’ x 4%’’) of the sbove 
mentioned vocabulary and format are packed in a 
file with a set of smaller cards. Price $22.50 per 
set. Two or more sets $20.00 per set. 

This is of especial interest to secondary school 
teachers. It is excellent for home study and prac- 
tice. ’ 


Films 


“Greek Sculpture.”’ 25 min., color, Contemporary 
Films Inc., 267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. (Mid- 
west Office: 614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill.). Rental 
$15.00; sale $200.00. 


Glimpses of the evolution of Greek art in stone, 
bronze, and terra cotta arouse interest in the 
topic of Greek sculpture. This film in color sur- 
veys the subject from smaller figurines, bronzes, 
the Elgin Marbles, and the Parthenon friezes. The 
film, with an original musical score, was awarded 
first prize at the Art Film Festival, Bergamo. 

This film is suitable for mature, serious, senior 
high school students who have some background 
of the scope of the topic, and also for college 
and adult groups 


Mass Media 


A TV program on the secondary school level, 
‘World History and Geography,” is given by Mrs. 
Geraldine Workman, The Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. For further details 
contact: The Public Information Office, 228 N. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, II. 


“Classroom T.V. Enters a New Era,” “Saturday 
Review,’’ May 20, 1961, contains a brief bibliography 
of books that explain the role of television in edu- 
cation. 

ELIZABETH E. SEITTELMAN 

BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 68, N.Y. 





IN THE ENTERTAINMENT WORLD 


MISMATCHED MENAECHMI 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci are usu- 
ally considered the Siamese twins of the oper- 
atic repertory. “Cav” and “Pag” are at least 
united by the consanguinity of verismo; knife- 
wielding heroes and midriff-clutching heroines 
carry over from one opus to the other. Two 
years ago, the New York City Opera conceived 
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the idea of pairing Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
with Orff’s Carmina Burana (repeated this sea- 
son on Oct. 27 and Nov. 8). And why not? 
Both use Latin texts (the Carmina Burana has 
small Provencal and less Low German), both 
are contemporary works. But the resemblance 
stops there. 


Stravinsky’s Oedipus is an admixture of op- 
era and oratorio—formal, dispassionate, and 
bloodless. The composer had the French text 
of Cocteau translated into bald and unpreten- 
tious Latin by Jean Daniélou, thereby creating 
the static quality of oratorio through a lan- 
guage of “‘tradition.’”’ Consequently, there is no 
verbally intoxicating poetry, but only a language 
that is curiously stark and far removed from 
the horror of the tale. Musically, the work is 
an excellent example of the neoclassical idiom 
laced with some typical Stravinsky “musical 
jokes,”’ notably the entrance of Creon, whose 
hauteur is admirably suggested by a giddily 
baroque laughter from the orchestra. 


The physical production—cold, gray, and au- 
stere—complemented the text, and the chalked, 
death-mask faces of the singers suggested pla- 
gue-ridden Thebes (one member of the audience 
made a comparison with the lepers from Ben 
Hur). Pronunciations were not always accur- 
ate, vacillating between modern and ecclesias- 
tical. 

After the intermission, the curtain was rais- 
ed revealing a monkish chorus behind whom an 
image of Fortuna hovered. The great hymn to 
Fortuna imperatrix mundi was sung with the 
intensity of proselytes, and one could have left 
the auditorium at this point with at least some 
aesthetic satisfaction. The rest of the evening 
was downhill all the way. Orff’s unabashedly 
foot-tapping musicalization of medieval student 
songs was never intended to be staged, much 
less choreographed. Choreographer John Butler 
gave the corps de ballet carte blanche, and the 
evening may have been a triumph for the 
dance, but not for Orff. The dancing tottered 
precariously on the precipice of good taste (if 
not falling headlong), and one constantly had 
to make a mental distinction between what was 
being sung and what was being danced. As 
Frank Poretta sang the “Song of the Roasted 
Swan” (Olim lacus colueram), a charming lyric 
reminiscent of Catullus’ Phasellus ille, the danc- 
ers interpreted it in such a way as to sugyest 
that the swan died of an excess of libido. The 
number might have been called the Afternoon of 
a Swan. The famous In taberna quando sumus 
was completely eclipsed by some of the most 
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uninhibited gyrations since a certain lady 
immortalized Minsky’s. 

Before the performance, the audience did 
its duty by purchasing the libretti that were 
nuckstered in the lobby. The irony of the eve- 
ning was that everyone had apparently read 
the text except the choreographer. 


IONA COLLEGE BERNARD F. DICK 


OUR MAN IN EUROPE 

(Continued from page 68) 
well as by public school boys from all parts of 
Britain. 

Antigone fared less well at this year’s Ber- 
lin Film Festival (which was a disappointing 
event in all respects). Here, George Tzavellas’ 
modern Greek production collapsed under the 
double handicap of a heavy-handed, overly nat- 
uralistic staging (waving beards all but obscur- 
ed the action) and the generally inadvisable 
procedure of filming a stage play, a hybrid mix- 
ture which almost always desinit in piscem. The 
mulier formosa here, truly beautiful and talent- 
ed Irene Pappas, could not save the film. 

Among plays on classical themes this col- 
umn remembers with pleasure an admirable 
production, at the Munich Kammerspiele, of 
Shakespeare’s enigmatic and rarely staged Ti- 
mon of Athens. Dorothea Tieck’s classic trans- 
lation came to life in a timeless setting, neither 
naturalistic nor of that arid nakedness which 
seeks to turn poverty of imagination into a vir- 
tue: the acting was of European level, i.e. of 
uniform excellence rather than on the lines of 
our one-star-cum-cheap-supporting-cast system. 

“Festspiele” naturally were to the fore dur- 
ing the tourist season; the Edinburgh Festival 
showed Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride; Salz- 
burg offered Mozart’s Idomeneo (Vienna Phil- 
harmonic) on its new, extra-wide stage—a truly 
monumental production. Meanwhile, back at the 
barn—this time in a charming 17th-century 
barn at Taynton, Gloucestershire—Britain’s la- 
test Festival utilized what was probably the 
smallest stage ever for an impressive produc- 
tion of Gluck’s Orpheus. At London’s Albert 
Hall, the BBC Symphony Orchestra and the 
Sadler’s Wells Men’s Chorus achieved a truly 
brilliant performance (broadcast simultaneous- 
ly) of Stravinsky’s moving Oedipus Rex (which 
in Leonard Bernstein’s TV production was re- 
cently reviewed here). 

Ranging further afield: at Epidaurus, Mr. 
Aristotle Onassis, the well-known patron of op- 
eratic art, made possible a sumptuous produc- 





tion of Cherubini’s charming Medea. The title 
role—you have guessed it—-was sung by Miss 
Callas, of whom the London Daily Telegraph 
observed that she had everything a great Medea 
needs, except a great voice. Undeterred, Miss 
Callas is said to be planning a film of the same 
opera, to consist of a filmed stage performance 
at the Milan Scala; the venture will be financed 
(again to nobody’s surprise) by Mr. O. Sunt 
Maecenates; ubi sunt sed, Flacce, Marones? 

Maronites and Moslems, however, united 
under the leadership of Lebanese Maecenates 
to produce an astonishing new Festival at Baal- 
bek (Heliopolis). A number of obviously fairly 
well-to-do merchants invited such famous troup- 
es as the Comédie Francaise, the Musici di 
Roma, the Stuttgart Kammerorchester and the 
London Royal Ballet, originating the first ex- 
tra-European Festspiele. While this column has 
been unable to visit the more famous columns 
of the magnificent temples of Jupiter, Venus, 
and Bacchus that form the unique backdrop of 
the shows, talks with eye-witnesses as well as 
rave notices in the entire European press leave 
no doubt that this year’s productions at Baal- 
bek of Monteverdi's Coronation of Poppaea 
(Milan Opera) and Racine’s Britannicus (Com- 
édie Francaise) were superlatively beautiful. 
The Festival, which also features Lebanese folk 
music, is to be an annual event. 

An oriental tinge colored, not inap- 
propriately, a successful production of Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra at London’s Duchess The- 
atre. The play was ably directed by Waris Hus- 
sein, a young Indian just down from Cambridge, 
and the female title role was played by an 
attractive dancer-actress from Ceylon, Yolande. 


An exhibition on “Roman Britain,” organ- 
ized at London’s Goldsmiths’ Hall by the Society 


for the Promotion of Roman Studies, comes 
within the purview of this column by reason of 
its skillful mixture of scholarship and showman- 
ship. A recently discovered bronze head of Clau- 
dius was its main attraction, with of course 
many artifacts, mosaics, and other objects al- 
ready known. The head, which had probably 
adorned a public building, is believed to have 
been looted by the followers of Queen Boadi- 
cea; it was found in a river bed in Suffolk. 

Speaking of archaelogical displays; this col- 
umn, ever mindful of its duty to its readers, 
braved Herr Ulbricht’s Chinese Wall as well as 
Russian tanks to venture into East Berlin on 
August 15 last, at the height of the recent un- 
pleasantness, to inspect the recently re-erected 
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Pergamon Altar. That magnificent display, to- 
gether with the Ishtar Gate of Babylon and 
other priceless exhibits, is in fine shape, we are 
glad to report. 

Of necessity, this report could only deal 
with some highlights from among a veritable 
embarras de richesse; let us hope that our 
entertainment world will soon cause us the same 
kind of difficulty. And so back to serious busi- 
ness! 


IONA COLLEGE Harry C. SCHNUR 





REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 91) 

GILBERT and COLETTE CHARLES-PICARD. Daily Life 
in Carthage at the Time of Hannibal. Translated 
from the French by A. E. FOSTER. (“Daily Life 
Series.”) New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 263; 
8 ill., 2 maps. $4.00. 

THIS VOLUME in the Hachette seriesl succinctly, 

vividly, learnedly combines the literary sources and 

the excavational evidence in an account at once 
descriptive and critical. Its authors, who have been 
closely connected with the French scholarly work at 

Carthage, afford the ordinary classical student and 

teacher a brilliant insight into the extensive and 

varied investigations of philologists and archeolo- 
gists which are resulting in a resurrection of 

Carthage and the Phoenicians, equally from obs- 

curity and exaggeration. The paramountcy of co- 

ordinated Mediterranean excavation as a fresh ca- 
talyst for the ancient historian and a corrective 
for the mythico-legendary treatments of classical 
literature is established and illustrated. The book 
contains nine chapters, ranging from an account of 
the city’s emerging physical structure through 
society, people, trade, and life to public affairs, the 

Barcids, and the great expeditions and trade routes. 

It contains eight pages of illustrations, two maps, 

a bibliography, and an index. This is a “daily life’ 

which is also an historian’s workshop. It is a 

major practical contribution to the increasing num- 

ber of useful works which are widening classical 
into Mediterranean studies. 


PACE COLLEGE, NEW YORK JOHN V. WALSH 





RICHARD E. SULLIVAN. Heirs of the Roman Empire. 
(“The Development of Western Civilization.” 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xi, 178. $1.70 (paper). 

THIS “narrative essay” is part of a series intended 

to acquaint the younger generations of college 

students with the origin and development of modern 
civilization. It deals with the transition between the 
ancient and medieval worlds and the formation of 
three distinct societies arising from the ruins of the 

Graeco-Roman world. 

Between the 6th and the 10th centuries A.D, the 
unified society of Rome is replaced by three separate 
societies, each deeply indebted to the old world yet 
exhibiting features and containing elements pecu- 


1. French ed., Paris 1958. 


liarly its own. These states were: (1) the Western 
European; (2) the Byzantine and (3) the Moslem. 

Mr. Sullivan discusses the growth of each of 
these civilizations briefly but adequately. After a 
protracted period of political chaos Western Europe 
attains religious and political unity under the Caro- 
lingians but subsequently it breaks up into various 
independent kingdoms and numerous feudal muni- 
cipalities. The warrior Arabian tribes create an 
empire stretching from Spain to China and produce 
a brilliant civilization but their empire, too, soon 
disintegrates into a collection of minor kingdoms. 
The Byzantine Empire, under the Macedonian dy- 
nasty, experiences a significant cultural renaissance 
and, at the same time, draws into its orbit many of 
the new Slavic states. These societies arise and de- 
velop under different social and political conditions 
and in response to the needs and aspirations of dif- 
ferent peoples. Each had its own definite qualities 
and possessed cultural and religious forces which 
held together the fragmented sections. 

The book is brief, scholarly, and extremely read- 
able, but its bibliography should be more com- 
prehensive considering the breadth and range of the 
subject. It provides us with a concise summary of 
an important and slightly neglected period of his- 
tory and will, doubtless, fulfill amply the purpose 
for which it was intended. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE PROCOPE S. COSTAS 





CLASSICS MAKES THE NEWS 


The contrast between the ancient and the mod- 
ern was emphasized recently when a television 
program devoted to Ostia Antica was interrupted 
for a news bulletin announcing the explosion of 
Russia’s most powerful bomb since the resumption 
of nuclear testing. Dr. Frank Brown of Yale Uni- 
versity and the American Academy in Rome was 
guide, on CBS-TV’s ‘‘Accent.’”? The following week 
viewers of the program were treated to a tour of 
the Forum Romanum. 

“Samos Fails Test, As Does Nike Zeus.”’ This 
headline appeared recently in an issue of The 
New York Times. However, it held no special 
interest for classicists. Further reading revealed 
that an Air Force vehicle had ——, on a pad 
on the Pacific coast. A missile fizzled. 


An associated Press (AP) dispatch from Rome 
recently reported that the ancient city’s inhabitants 
will no longer be able to drink the water flowing 
into several famous fountains from an aqueduct 
built in 21 B.C. Health officials declared that even 
after a thorough cleaning the 12-mile-long aqueduct 
no longer will be suitable for conveying water. As 
the caption to the item says: ‘‘And it’s only 2,000 
years old!”’ 

FM radio listings frequently carry programs 
of interest to classicists. Some past local presen- 
tations for young people included David Ossman 
reading the stories of Oedipus and Daedalus and 
Icarus. The BBC World Theatre, we read, pre- 
sented two comedies by Plautus: ‘Amphitryon 
(2)” (sic) and “Trinummus.”’ 

More than thirty teachers of Latin in seminaries, 
high schools and colleges attended a three-day work- 
shop recently at Divine Word Seminary, Girard, Pa., 
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to observe and discuss an inductive method devel- 
oped by the Rev. Joseph Bitar, SVD. Father Bitar 
has prepared lectures, a manual, and tape record- 
ings, the course is based on both liturgical and 
classical Latin. A letter to the editor of ‘“‘The 
Catholic World” (October 1961) urges readers to 
send their views on the use of the vernacular in 
the Mass to the Secretary of the Preparatory Lit- 
urgical Commission of the Second Vatican Council. 
His name and address is given in full there (page 2). 
JOHN F. REILLY 
LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
OAKDALE L.I., NEW YORK 


NOTES AND NEWS 


APA-AIA JOINT MEETING 

The annual joint meeting of the American Phil- 
ological Association and the Archaeological Institute 
of America will be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, Dec. 28-30, 1961, the Friday sessions to be 
held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Inquires may be directed to Dean H. L. Levy, Sec.- 
Treas., APA, Hunter College (Bronx), New York 
68, N.Y., or to the offices of the AIA, 5 Washington 
Sq., N., New York 3, N.Y. 


Associated meetings include those of the Execu- 
tive and Managing Committees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, the Fellows 
and Advisory Council of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in Rome, the 
alumni groups of both schools, the Vergilian Socie- 
ty, the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, and 
the Group for the Study of Ancient History. In ad- 
dition to papers for oral presentation (abstracts, 
supra, pp. 81ff.), the program includes a panel 
session, “Papyrologists at Work,’’ Prof. Naphtali 
Lewis. Brooklyn College, Moderator; the presenta- 
tion of the APA Award of Merit; and the APA Pres- 
idential Address, “The Years on Capreae,” by Prof. 
R. S. Rogers, Duke University. 


NATO RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils (Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons), 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
D.C., announces a North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Fellowship Research Program for 1962-63, ‘‘to 
promote study and research leading to publication 
on ... the common interests, traditions and out- 
look of the countries of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
in order to throw light on the history, present 
status, and future development of the concept of 
the Atlantic Community. .. .” A limited number 
of advanced fellowships is offered, preference to 
U.S. candidates planning work in European NATO 
countries (including Greece and Italy). Grants 
(2300 new French francs or equivalent per month), 
intended for scholars of established reputation, are 
normally for two to four months; in special cases, 
six months. Completed applications are due Dec. 22, 
1961. 





CERTAMEN HOEUFFTIANUM 
Original Latin poems (50 verses or more), 
“munita sententia, item inscribenda scidulae ob- 
signatae, quae nomen et domicilium indicabit,”’ are 
invited for the annual Carmen Hoeufftianum (cf. 


CW 54 [1960-61] 309) of the Royal Dutch Academy 
of Sciences, Trippenhuis, Amsterdam. Manuscripts 
are due Jan. 1, 1962. 


CW ANNOUNCEMENTS 
We are honored to announce the addition to the 
staff of Dr. Elizabeth E. Seittelman, Bronx Com- 
munity College, New York City. The first install- 
ment of Dr. Seittelman’s column “The Audiovisual 
World” appears elsewhere in this issue. 





By a later acknowledged error of the U.S. postal 
authorities, copies of the November issue mailed to 
Canadian subscribers were unfortunately delayed. 
Our regrets to CW’s many friends in Canada. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Dec, 13. Metropolitan Museum of Art: “A New 
Chapter in Archaeology: Digging Under the Sea,” 
Prof. Lionel Casson, New York University (5:30 
p.m.). 

Dec. 15. CAMWS Semple Award applications due: 
see OW, Nov. 1961, p. 60. 

Dec. 19, 21: Metropolitan Museum: Gallery Talk, 
“Myths in European Painting,” Blanche R. Brown 
(11:30 a.m.). 

Dec. 22. NATO Fellowships: v. supra. 

Dec. 28-30, APA-AIA Meetings: v. supra. 

Dec. 28-29. Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers: meeting, Harrisburg (for de- 
tails, consult Miss Viola A. Koonce, Editor, PSACT 
Bulletin, 101 S. Van Buren St., Rockville, Md.). 

Dec. 30. AAR Fellowships: see CW, Nov. 1961, 
p. 59f. 

Dec. 
p. 61. 

Jan. 1. Carmen Hoeufftianum: v. supra. 

Jan. 15. American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Summer Session: inquiries concerning mem- 
bership and scholarships due: v. supra, p. 89. 


31. ACL Scholarships: see CW, Nov. 1961, 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARBMAN, HOLGER. The Vikings. Translated and edited 


with an introduction by ALAN BINNS. (“Ancient 
Peoples and Places,” 21.) New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. 212; 67 photographs, 38 
line drawings, and 6 maps. $6.50. 


ARNOTT, PETER D. (tr.). Three Greek Plays for the 
Theatre. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 220. $5.00. 
Incl. Euripides, Medea, Cyclops; 
Frogs. 


Aristophanes, 


ATKINS, J. W. H. Literary Criticism in Antiquity: 
A Sketch of Its Development. Vol. 1: Greek; 
Vol. 2: Graeco-Roman. Gloucester, Mass.: Peter 
Smith, 1961. Pp. xi, 199; xi, 363. $3.50; $6.00. 
Orig. publ. 1934 by Cambridge University Press. 


BAUR, CHRYSOSTOMUS, O. S. B. John Chrysostom and 
His Time. Translated by SR. M. GONZAGA, R.S.M. 
2 vols. Westminister, Md.: Newman Press, 1960- 
61. Pp. Ixxv, 399; vi, 488. $6.75 ea. 


Orig. publ. Munich 1929-30. 
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DALY, LOWRIE J., S.J. The 
1200-1400. With an Introduction by PEARL KIBRE. 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. xiv, 241. 
$5.00. 


DRUON, MAURICE. Alexander the God. Translated 
from the French by HUMPHREY HARE, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. Pp. 319. $4.50. 
Noticed CW 55 (1961-62) 6 (E. F. Ridington). 


DUGGAN, ALFRED. Children of the Wolf. (“‘Ace Star,” 
K-118.) New York: Ace Books, n.d. Pp. 254. 
$0.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1959, by Coward-McCann; rev, CW 
53 (1959-60) 90f. (E. F. Ridington). 


DUGGAN, ALFRED. Conscience of the King. (“Ace 
Star,’’ K-129.) New York: Ace Books, n.d, Pp. 
224. $0.50 (paper). 

Historical novel on fifth and sixth century 
Britain. Orig. publ. 1951, by Coward-McCann. 


DUGGAN, ALFRED, Three’s Company. ("Ace Star,” 
K-139.) New York: Ace Books, n.d. Pp. 256. 
$0.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ, 1958, by Coward-McCann; rev. CW 
52 (1958-59) 201f. (E. F. Ridington). 


DUGGAN, ALFRED. Winter Quarters. (‘‘Ace Star,” 
K-105.) New York: Ace Books, n.d. Pp. 224. 
$0.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1956, by Coward-McCann; rev. CW 
52 (1958-59) 202f. (E. F. Ridington). 


VAN GENNEP, ARNOLD. The Rites of Passage. Trans- 
lated by MONIKA B. VIZEDOM and GABRIELLE L. 
CAFFEE. Introduction by SOLON T. KIMBALL. 
(“Phoenix Books,” P64.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 198. $1.50 (paper). 
First Engl. transl. of Les rites de passage 
(Paris 1909). 


HADAS, MOSES. Ancilla to Classical Reading. (‘‘Co- 
lumbia Paperback,” 17.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 397. $1.95 
(paper). 

Orig. publ. 1954; rev. CW 50 (1956-57) 86 (W. 
C. McDermott). 


HADAS, MOSES (ed.). Hssential Works of Stoicism. 
(“A Bantam Classic,” FC121.) New York: Ban- 
tam Books, 1961. Pp. xvii, 206. $0.50 (paper). 
Incl. Introduction; Diogenes Laertius, Life of 
Zeno; Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus; Seneca, On Tran- 

quility; Epictetus, The Manual; Marcus Aurelius, 
To Himself. 


HADAS, MOSES, and JOHN MCLEAN (tr.). Ten Plays 
by Euripides, With an introduction by Moses 
Hadas. (“A Bantam Classic,” SC78.) New York: 
Bantam Books, 1960. Pp. xix, 358. $0.75 (paper). 


See “Inexpensives,” supra, p. 75. 


HADAS, MOSES, and THOMAS SwuITS (edd.). Latin 
Selections: Florilegium Latinum. A Bantam 
Dual-Language Book. Selections in the original 
Latin. With translations, critical introductions, 
notes and vocabulary. (“Bantam Books,” N2283.) 


Medieval University, 


New York: Bantam Books, 1961. Pp. xviii, 286. 
$0.95 (paper). 

Selections from Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Vergil, 
Ovid, Livy, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, 
Apuleius, St. Augustine. 


VON HEINTZE, HELGA, ROmische Portrdt-Plastik aus 
sieben Jahrhunderten. (“Sammlung Parthenon.’’) 
Stuttgart: Hans E. Giinther Verlag, 1961. Pp. 
20; 48 plates. DM 12.80. 


HENZE, HELEN ROWE (tr.). The Odes of Horace. 
Newly translated from the Latin and rendered 
into the Original Metres. Norman, Okla.: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 229. 
$4.95. 


+ HOPE, RICHARD (tr.). Aristotle’s Physics. With an 
Analytical Index of Technical Terms. (“A 
Bison Book,” BB 122.) Lincoln, Nebr.: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 242. $1.00 
(paper). 

Hard cover ed. rev. CW 55 (1961-62) 20 (J. P. 
Anton). 


HOUSMAN, A. E. Selected Prose. Edited by JOHN 
CARTER. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. xv, 204. 
$3.75 (cloth), $1.45 (paper). 

Incl. Introductory Lecture (1892); From the 
Prefaces (Manilius, Juvenal); Reviews, Adver- 
saria and Letters to the Press (mostly on clas- 
sical subjects); The Application of Thought to 
Textual Criticism; Biographical; Ceremonial; The 
Name and Nature of Poetry. 


JACOBY, FELIX. Kleine philologische Schriften. Band 
I. Herausgegeben von HANS JOACHIM METTE. 
(“Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Schriften der Sektion fiir Altertumswis- 
senschaft,” 21.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961. 
Pp. viii, 559. DM 78 (paper). 


KAKRIDIS, JOHANNES THEOPH. Der thukydideische 
Epitaphios: Ein stilistischer Kommentar. (“Zete- 
mata. Monographien zur klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft,” 26.) Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961. Pp. xii, 119. Price 
not stated. 


+ KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE. Anthropology and the Clas- 
sics. (“The Charles K. Colver Lectures, Brown 
University, 1960.”) Providence, R. I.: Brown 
University Press, 1961. Pp. vii, 76. $2.00. 


LAMPE, G. W. H. (ed.). A Patristic Greek Lexicon. 
Fascicle 1 (a-barathroé6). Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1961. 
Pp. xlix, 288. $13.45. 


Langenscheidt’s Lilliput Dictionary. Latin-English; 


English-Latin. 2 vols. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, n.d. Pp. 584; 511. $0.50 ea. 


LLOYD, SETON. The Art of the Ancient Near East. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. 303; 
260 ill. (incl. 73 color plates). $8.95. 
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MALTEN, LUDOLF. Die Sprache des menschlichen 
Antlitzes im friihen Griechentum. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1961. Pp. iii, 66. DM 9. 


MARTIN, MICHAEL RHETA (ed.). The World’s Love 
Poetry. Illustrated by SHEILAH BECKETT. (“A 
Bantam Book,” S2098.) New York: Bantam 
Books, 1960. Pp. x, 370. $0.75 (paper). 


About 30 pp. from Greek and Latin. 


May, T. H. DELABERE (tr.). The Aeneid by Virgil. 
Edited and with an Introduction by MOSES HADAS. 
(“A Bantam Classic,” HC108.) New York: 
Bantam Books, 1961. Pp. xviii, 346. $0.60 (paper). 


MORGAN, MORRIS HICKY (tr.). Vitruvius, The Ten 
Books on Architecture. With Illustrations and 
Original Designs prepared under the direction of 
HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc.; outside cover lists Peter 
Smith, Gloucester, Mass., n.d. Pp. xiii, 331; ill. 
$4.00. 

Orig. publ. 1914, by Harvard University Press; 
cf. CW 54 (1960-61) 107. 


NEUSTUPNY, EVZEN and JIRI. Czechoslovakia Before 
the Slavs. (“Ancient Peoples and Places,” 22.) 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1961. Pp. 255; 
88 photographs, 52 line drawings, 2 maps and 
3 charts. $6.50. 


O’BRIEN, RICHARD J., S.J., and NEIL J. TWOMBLY, S8.J. 
A Basic Course in Latin. (“Georgetown Univer- 


sity Latin Series.”) Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, 1961. Pp. x, 202, $5.00 (paper). 


O’MEARA, JOHN. Charter of Christendom: The Sig- 
nificance of the “City of God.’ (The Saint 
Augustine Lecture, Villanova University, 1961.) 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. Pp. xvii, 120. $2.50. 


PAINE, STEPHEN W. Beginning Greek. A Functional 
Approach. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1961. Pp. xxii, 325; ill. $5.75. 


ROBINSON, HERBERT SPENCER, and KNOX WILSON. 
Myths and Legends of All Nations, (“Bantam 
Reference Library,” FR10.) New York: Bantam 
Books, 1961. Pp. xii, 308. $0.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1950, by Doubleday. 


ROSE, H. J. Outlines of Classical Literature. (‘Mer- 
idian Books,’ M119.) Cleveland and New York: 
World Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. xiv, 303, $1.45 
(paper); $4.00 (cloth). 


SCHUERER, EMIL, A History of the Jewish People in 
the Time of Jesus. Edited and introduced by 
NAHUM N. GLATZER, (“Schocken Books,” SB-8.) 
New York: Schocken Books, 1961. Pp. xvii, 428. 
$2.25. (paper); $4.50 (cloth). 

Abridgement of the First Division (covering 
the years 175 B.c. to 185 A.D.) of Schtirer’s work. 
Eng. trans. orig. publ. 1886-1890, by T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. Bibliography brought up to 
date. 


SEZNEC, JEAN. The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The 
Mythological Tradition and Its Place in Renais- 


sance Humanism and Art. Translated from the 
French by BARBARA F’, SESSIONS. (‘Harper Torch- 
books / The Bollingen Library,” TB 2004.) New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1961. Pp. xiv, 376; 108 
ill. $2.25 (paper). 

Orig. publ. as La Survivance des dieux antiques 
(“Studies of the Warburg Institute,” vol. 11; 
London 1940); first publ. in Eng. 1953, by Pan- 
theon Books, for Bollingen Foundation. 


SIENKIEWICZ, HENRYK, Quo Vadis: A Narrative of 
the Time of Nero. Translated from the Polish by 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. (“A Bantam Classic,” SC65.) 
New York: Bantam Books, 1960. Pp. 503. $0.75 
(paper). 

Orig. publ. 1896 by Little, Brown. 


SNELL, BRUNO. Poetry and Society: The Role of 
Poetry in Ancient Greece. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 116. $3.75. 


TARN, W. W. Hellenistic Civilisation. 3d ed., rev. 
by the author and G. T. GRIFFITH. (‘Meridian 
Books,” M121.) Cleveland and New York: World 
Publishing Co., 1961. Pp. xi, 372. $1.55 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1927, by Edward Arnold and Co., 
London; rev. CW 22 (1928-29) 53ff. (C. J. Krae- 
mer, Jr.); 2d ed. 1930. 


TAYLOR, A. E. (tr.). Plato, The Laws. (‘“Everyman’s 
Library,” 275.) London: J. M. Dent & Sons; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., n.d. Pp. Ixvii, 
380. $1.95. 

Orig. publ. 1934; a “Select Bibliography” in- 
cludes some titles through 1951. 


WARRINGTON, JOHN. Everyman’s Classical Diction- 
ary, 800 B.C. — A.D. 387, (“Everyman’s Refer- 
ence Library.”) London: J. M. Dent & Sons 
Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1961. Pp. 
xxxvii, 537. $4.95. 


WATLING, E. F. (tr.). Sophocles, Electra and Other 
Plays. (“The Penguin Classics,” L28.) Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books,. 1961. Pp. 218. $0.95. 
(paper). 

Incl. Philoctetes, Women of Trachis, Electra. 
Ajax. Reprint of the 1953 orig. ed.; rev. CW 46 
(1952-53) 182 (P. C, Wilson). 


WLOSOK, ANTONIE. Laktanz und die philosophische 
Gnosis: Untersuchungen zu Geschichte und Ter- 
minologie der gnostischen Erlésungsvorstellung. 
(“Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse,” Jahrgang 
1960, 2. Abh.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter Univer- 
sitaétsverlag, 1960. Pp. xx, 272. DM 44 (paper). 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED, The Greek Commonwealth: Po?i- 
tics and Hconomics in Fifth-Century Athens. 
(“Oxford Paperbacks,” 13.) 5th ed., rev. with a 
New Preface by RUSSELL MEIGGS. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp. 471; 3 maps. 
$2.50 (paper). 

Orig. publ. 1911; rev. CW 5 (1911-12) 117f. 
(G. W. Botsford); 5th ed. 1931. “This is a reprint 
and not a new edition, but for the reader’s con- 
venience references to inscriptions have been 
changed to more modern editions” (p. 6.). 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
ON RECORDS 


(The most extensive catalogue of Latin and Greek language 
long-playing records available) 


LATIN 


FI8112 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN; an introductory course using 
selections from Latin literature; the most extensive Latin 
Language instruction recordings ever issued, prepared 
and narrated by John F. C. Richards of Columbia Uni- 
versity, based on Richards’ text, ‘‘Essentials of Latin’’ 
(pub. by Oxford University Press). 

4-12'' 33-1/3 pm tongplay records ; : $23.80 


(The four long-playing records in the above set may be 
purchased individually at $5.95 each.) 

F18112 (A/B) Essentials of Latin, Vol. 1 BASIC 

F18113 Essentials of Lotin, Vol. 2 INTERMEDIATE, | 

F18114 Essentials of Latin, Vol. 3 INTERMEDIATE, 2 

F18115 Essentials of Latin, Vol. 4 INTERMEDIATE, 3 


FI8116 ESSENTIALS OF LATIN, Vol. 5; 
Basic constructions and review; also prepared by John 
F. C. Richards, a vitally important summary of the 4- 
record set and an ext ly useful | i and teach- 
ing tool on its own or as a supplement ‘to the com- 
plete set. 
1-12" longplay record 





FL9967 ROMAN LOVE POETRY: selections from Catullus, Tibul- 

lus, Sulpicia, Propertiuvs, Ovid, read in Latin by John 

F. C. Richards. Accompanying booklet includes complete 

Latin text and English translations, plus general intro- 
duction 

1-12" 33 1/3 rpm _ tongplay cove $5.95 


FL9968 THE ODES OF HORACE. Eighteen Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards. 

Text in Latin, English prose, and a poetry. 
1-12" longplay record bs , aor. 


FL9969 SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL: Aeneid, Books i, Ii, IV, 
Vi, read in Latin by John F. C. Richards. Accompany- 
ing Latin text and English translation. 

1-12" 33 1/3 rpm longplay record . $5.95 


FL9970 SELECTIONS FROM OVID (Metamorphoses and The Art 
of Love), read in Latin by John F. C. Richards; selec- 
= from Daphne and Apollo, Narcissus and Echo, The 

rt of Love. Latin and English texts accompany. 
1- i , "33 1/3 rpm tongplay record ........ covcseee $5.95 


FL9972 (FP97/2) THE LATIN LANGUAGE. introduction and 
readings in Latin and English by Professor Moses Hadas 
of Columbia University. Includes reading from the 
authors Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Cato the Elder, Ci- 
cero, Lucretius, Catulius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, etc. Text. 

1-12 33 1/3 rpm tlongplay record covsveee $5.95 


FL9973 (FP97/3) THE STORY - VIRGIL‘S ““THE AENEID.’’ 

and in English by Professor Moses 
Hadas of Columbia Gu. Includes books I-ill, IV, 
V-Xil. Text. 


1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm tongplay record 








FL9975 (FP97/5) CICERO. C ft di in Latin 
and English by Moses Hadas. Introduction First Oration 
Against Cataline, On Old Age, T 
On Moral Duties, Letter to Atticus. 


1-12" 33. 1/3 rpm | 











FL9976 (FP97/6) CAESAR. ind gs in Latin 
and in English tr by fi Moses Hadas. 
includi the one familiar to all 
students from the opening of the Gallic Wars, ‘*Gallis 

est omnis divisa in partes tres.’’ Text. 


1-12’ 33 1/3 rpm longplay record 














NEW RELEASE 


FR8954 GREGORIAN CHANTS; sung by the Edmundite No- 
vices, directed by Marie Pierik. In Latin. 


1-12'' 33-1/3 rpm longplay record 


GREEK 


FL9985 HOMER (Greek Epic Poetry); selections from The 
Iliad and The Odyssey read in Greek by John F. C. 
Richards; with complete Greek text and English 
translations. 

1-12’* 33-1/3 rpm longplay record 


FL9984 ANCIENT GREEK POETRY (Tragedy, Comedy, Lyric, 
Elegiac and lambic poetry) read in Greek by John 
F. C. Richards; selections from Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, others. 


1-12’ 33-1/3 rpm longplay record . sssceseehs OO 











FL9979 (FP97/9) PLATO: ON THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
Read in Greek and in English by Professor Moses Hadas. 
Text. By special arr. with Phonotapes, Inc. 


1-12'* 33-1/3 rpm longplay record .............. , 


FL9912 (FP97/12) ANTIGONE (Sophocies.) Performed and read 
. Greek by the Columbia University Classic Society. 
ext. 

1-12’ 33-1/3 rpm longplay record ........ $5.95 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


121 West 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


























